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Starring  in  Edtv.  Small's  United  Artists 
Production  " Twin  Beds ” 


His  Cigarette 

ana Aline 


Yours  tOO  for  a full  share  of  Mildness 
Better  Taste  and  Cooler  Smoking... that’s  what  you 
and  all  other  cigarette  smokers  are  looking  for... 
and  you  get  it  in  Chesterfield’s  Right  Combination 
of  the  world’s  best  cigarette  tobaccos. 

Make  your  next  pack  Chesterfields . . . regardless 
of  price  there  is  no  better  cigarette  made  today. 


EVERYWHERE  YOU  GO 


Copyright  1942.  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Lana.tion 


• • • 


Traditionally,  the  seventh  and  next  to  last  Old 
Line  that  comes  out  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  an 
Exchange  Issue.  The  purpose  of  such  an  issue  is 
to  collect  what  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  of  the 
humorous  efforts  of  other  colleges  and  universities. 
We  have  chosen  material  from  magazines  published 
by  students  of  Harvard,  Princeton,  Duke,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Washington  and  Lee  University,  Brown 
University,  and  many  other  outstanding  schools  all 
over  the  United  States.  We  have  clipped  the  jokes 
and  cartoons  and  lifted  bodily  the  one  article  that 
seems  most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  average  college 
campus.  Special  thanks  to  the  editors  who  have 
cooperated  with  us  in  preparing  the  Exchange 
Issue. 
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Along 


The 

Prince  Georges  Bank 
and  Trust  Company 

solicits  your  account 

Conveniently  located  in 

Mt.  Rainier,  Md.,  and  Hyattsville,  Md. 

T.  Howard  Duckett,  President 


Carr  Bros.  8c  Boswell,  Inc. 

3 Dependable  Stores 

HYATTSVILLE  • RIVERDALE  • MT.  RAINIER 
MEATS  • GROCERIES  * HARDWARE 

House  Furnishings,  Seeds,  Auto  Supplies, 
Paints  and  Glass 

Prompt  and  Courteous  Service 
Hyattsville  Store 

HYattsville  0201  — WAriield  2850 

Riverdale  Store  Mt.  Rainier  Store 

HYattsville  0381  HYcrttsville  0585 


REMEMBER  US 

FOR  YOUR 

Used  Books  • New  Books 
Books  • More  Books 

• 

Supplies 

• 

YOU  C'AIV  SAVE  REAL  MONEY 
AT 

Maryland  Book 

Exchange 

University  tiate 


“Do  you  sell  dog  biscuits  in  this  rotten  little  shop?” 
“Yes,  sir.  Will  you  eat  them  here  or  shall  I send 
them  around  to  your  kennel?” 

— Caveman. 


Math.  Prof. — Now  watch  the  blackboard  while  I 
run  through  it  again. 


— Kenosha  Kitty. 


Room:  Hey  there!  Don’t  spit  on  the  floor. 
Mate:  Why  not.  Floor  leak? 

— Moonshine. 


Won't  you  join  me  in  a cup  of  coffee? 

You  get  in  first. 

— Jester. 


“What  did  one  sparrow  say  to  the  other  sparrow?” 
“1  just  made  a deposit  on  a new  car." 

—The  Duchess. 


“Mister,  did  you  hit  that  little  girl?” 

“Yeah.  What  of  it?" 

“Gosh,  what  a wallop." 

— Penn  State  Froth. 
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he  line 


Teacher:  “Now,  Johnny,  if  1 lay  two  eggs  over  here 
and  three  over  there,  how  many  will  there  be  alto- 
gether?” 

Johnny:  “Personally,  1 don’t  think  yon  can  do  it.” 

- — Drexerd. 


“Are  the  hot  irons  ready?" 

“Yes,  master,  red  hot.” 

“Is  the  oil  boiling?” 

“Yes,  master,  searing.” 

“Is  the  victim  tied  securely  in  the  massive  chair?” 
“Yes,  master,  she  cannot  move.” 

“Has  the  shroud  been  placed  over  her  lithe  figger?" 
“Yes,  master,  heh,  heh,  heh." 

“OK.  Give  her  the  $2  permanent.” 

— Pelican. 


“STOP,  SINNER!  Do  you  think  that  a glass  of  that 
vile  brew  will  quench  your  thirst?” 

“Hell,  no — gonna  drink  the  whole  jug.” 

— Drexerd. 


“Hello  there,  my  young  fellow.” 

“Hiss.” 

“Beg  pardon?” 

“Hiss.” 

“Well,  such  an  impertinent  little  man.” 

“Hiss.” 

“Deserves  a good  lickin.’  ” 

“Hiss.” 

“Got  a notion  to  give  you  one.  I'm  coming  in." 
(Newspaper  story:  “Inebriated  man  crushed  by  a 
boa  constrictor  at  zoo.”) 

— Froth. 


Bobby  (at  the  seaside):  When  is  high  tide? 

Old  Salt:  5:55.  I've  told  you  a dozen  times; 
Bobby:  I know,  but  I like  to  see  your  whiskers 
waggle  when  you  say  5:55. 

— Widow. 


Mother:  “Do  you  like  your  new  governess,  sonny?” 
Son:  “No,  Mom,  I hate  her.  I’d  like  to  grab  her 
and  bite  her  on  the  neck  like  Daddy  does.” 

— Gaboon. 


A policeman  came  home  late,  and  undressing  in 
the  dark,  slipped  into  bed.  His  wife  woke  up  and 
said,  “Glancy,  would  ye  mind  limnin'  out  and  gettin' 
me  a headache  powder?  Me  head’s  splittin.” 

Clancy  fumbled  into  his  clothing  and  complied. 
The  druggist  served  him  and  said,  “By  the  way,  aren't 
you  Officer  Clancy?” 

Clancy  said.  “Yes.” 

“Well  then,”  asked  the  dispenser,  “what  are  you 
doing  in  that  fireman's  uniform?" 

— Drexerd. 
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BUYER  YELLS 
WHEN  BRIAR  SMELLS 

— hut  Sam  the  Salesman  is 
out  of  the  dog  house  now! 


“WHOA,  DEARIE!”  chirped  the 
secretary.  f'It’s  just  your  stiuko 
pipe  he  didn’t  like.  Try  li is  favor- 
ite Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  mild, 
fragrant  smoking — and  success!” 


SCENT  MAKES  DOLLARS!  Sam 

(switched  to  this  blend  of  mildest 
hurleys  and  soon  his  business  was 
booming.  Does  your  tobacco  make 
friends  for  you?  'fry  Sir  Walter! 
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yOUU  NEVER  KNOW 

You’ll  never  know 

No,  you'll  never  know  because  you’ve  got  no  heart. 

Just  a pair  of  legs  and  arms  and  a lousy  body  to 
cover  up  your  naked  soul—; 

But  you'll  never  know. 

Not  ever. 

Now  or  ever. 

And  the  hospitals  can  be  full  of  casket  cases  and 
that  heel  can  heil  till  the  moon  turns  blue  with 
disgust  and  you’ll  never  know. 

And  the  seas  can  be  red  with  the  blood  of  honest 
men  being  chased  and  killed  by  underseas 
snakes  like  electric  eels  and  you’ll  never  know. 

No,  even  if  the  skies  are  plagued  with  metal  locusts 
that  drop  spawn  that  will  never  grow  anything 
but  death. 

You'll  never  know. 

By  the  sons  of  mothers  weeping  unto  eternity  you’ll 
never  know. 

Not  till  you’ve  got  a gun  and  a khaki  suit  and  hell 
in  your  heart; 

Until  every  atom  within  you  howls  like  the  tor- 
tured souls  at  the  wailing  wall. 

And  they  cover  you  up  with  dirt. 

And  they  pray  for  you. 

And  then  you’ll  know  what  it  means 

To  die  for  freedom. 

DAVID  HURWITZ 


Why  do  the  gals  chase  after  Jim? 

’Cause  lie  has  looks  and  rhythm? 
Gosh,  no,  it’s  cause  they  count  on  him 
To  have  Life  Savers  wlivthm! 


MORAL:  Everybody's  breath 

offends  now  and  then.  Let  Life 
Savers  sweeten  and  freshen 
your  breath  after  eating,  drink - 
ing  and  smoking. 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 

Now  your  pet  wisecracks  can  get  you  more  than  a 
grin.  Here’s  a prize  contest  where  your  funny  bone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth. 

Send  us  your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive 
cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver 
flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  joke  submitted 
each  month  by  one  of  the  students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this 
publication  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  sub- 
mitted is  reserved.  All  Editor's  decisions  are  final. 

How  about  that  wisecrack  you  like  to  pull.  Win 
a sweet  prize  with  it. 

THIS  MONTH'S  WINNER: 

HERB  JONES 

Her  name  was  “Checkers’’  because  she  jumped 

every  time  you  made  the  wrong  move. 
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REFLECTIONS 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  Old 
Line  Office?  It’s  better  known  as  the 
Jazz  Center  of  the  campus  (on  the 
hill).  What  they  said  when  they 
told  us  we  were  going  to  be  editor 
was  that  we  had  to  come  down  and 
absorb  atmosphere.  So  ever  since 
January,  we’ve  been  absorbing  at- 
mosphere. Like  mad.  At  first  it  was 
a veritable  ball.  Every  single  after- 
noon there  was  a jazz  session  with 
all  kinds  and  varieties  of  Things 
to  Absorb.  All  the  Fellows  and  Girls 
on  the  Hill  would  keep  dropping  in. 
And  out.  The  climax  of  the  jazz 
came  one  afternoon  when  one  par- 
ticular fellow  leaned  over  the  desk 
and  called  the  new  editor  “Little 
Red  Riding  Hood.” 

But  when  March  came  things  be- 
gan to  look  serious.  The  fat  old 
editor  began  to  look  at  the  new  edi- 
tor with  an  evil  glint  in  his  eye  and 
began  to  mutter  things  like  “70 
screen”,  “23  skidoo”,  “cuts”,  “half- 
tones”, and  “oh  you  kid”.  The  new 


editor  had  to  Get  To  Work.  This 
created  a problem.  Should  the 
office  door  be  opened?  Or  closed? 
If  closed,  no  jazz.  To  say  nothing 
about  cryptic  remarks  about  What 
Goes  On  Behind  Closed  Doors.  This 
made  up  the  new  editor’s  mind  for 
fair!  That  little  old  door  is  wide 
open. 

Gradually  the  new  editor  began 
to  develop  into  the  Manic  Depres- 
sive type.  This  was  caused  by  that 
well-known  phenomenon — Frustra- 
tion. Frustration  because  the  old 
editor  hogged  all  the  money  so  he 
could  have  the  Best  Magazine  Ever 
and  have  all  the  kids  beating  them- 
selves because  of  his  funny,  funny 
cartoons.  Which  left  the  financial 
situation  for  the  next  issue  in  a 
strictly  nowhere  condition.  So  the 
new  editor  had  to  steal  all  the  jokes 
and  cartoons  from  Other  Schools 
and  try  to  make  it  all  right  by  giv- 
ing the  issue  a jazzy  name — Ex- 
change— when  it  should  be — “Pla- 
giarist Issue,”  or  “Crime  Does  Not 
Pay  Issue”.  The  development  into 
the  Depressive  type  was  also  caused 
by  constant  lashings  from  a big 
black  bullwhip  from  the  hands  of 
the  tyrannical  old  editor. 

What’s  to  become  of  the  new 
editor?  The  new  editor  wonders. 


The  only  consolation  that  the  new 
editor  has  is  that  next  year  the  old 
editor  will  have  cut  out  and  the  new 
editor  can  have  the  office  all  to  the 
new  editor’s  self.  What  a ball! 
There’ll  be  Venetian  Blinds  at  the 
windows,  and  red  leather  chairs.  To 
sit  in.  Every  Wednesday  afternoon 
there’ll  be  a special  tea  for  the 
Coliseum  boys.  Just  to  Promote 
Good  Fellowship. 


COPY 

V 

iJ UNDAY  NIGHT.  Pounding  on  a 
DBK  typewriter  before  the  usual 
copy  night  horde  comes  in.  Old 
Line  Office  so  full  of  old  editors, 
there  is  no  place  for  new.  Back  still 
aching  from  bullwhip. 

Through  the  dusk  comes  a Dorm 
Girl.  She  peers  around  the  corner. 
Starts  at  the  sight  of  an  Old  Liner 
gracing  the  DBK  clambake.  Thrusts 
a grimy  piece  of  paper  in  front  of 
toiler. 

“I’ve  got  news,”  she  mutters, 
“For  the  Diamondback.” 

A slight  scuffling  noise  and  she 
is  swallowed  in  the  darkness. 
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Copy  she  left: 

“Anne  Arundel  Hall 

Alice  Aplebaum  goes  to  Penn 
State  for  weekend.” 

That’s  news. 


SUSPENDERS 

Do  you  know  that  once  in  a while 
something  funny  happens  outside 
the  Old  Line  Office?  Well,  you’d 
be  surprised  at  some  of  the  things 
that  go  on  that  make  you  want  to 
laugh.  Which  reminds  us  of  what 
happened  to  a girl  in  front  of  us  on 
the  streetcar  the  other  day. 

The  car  was  awfully  crowded 
everyone  was  pretty  well  jammed 
together.  The  girl  was  scrambling 
around  for  her  purse,  for  she  hadn’t 
yet  paid  her  fare.  We  noticed  that  a 
voung  boy  beside  her  had  a very 
peculiar  expression  on  his  face. 


Suddenly  he  said,  “Pardon  me 
Miss,  but  may  I pay  your  fare?” 

“Sir!”  she  gasped,  giving  him  the 
fisheye. 

Several  seconds  of  silent  groping. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  again,  young 
lady,  but  won't  you  let  me  pay  your 
fare?”  He  tried  again. 

With  more  fisheye  than  ever,  the 
chick  screamed  back  at  him,  “Why 
I don't  even  know  you,  and  anyway, 
I'll  have  this  purse  open  in  a 
minute.” 

Continued  groping,  and  continued 
anguish  on  boy’s  face. 

Finally  he  burst  out  with  a des- 
perate effort,  “I  really  must  insist 
on  paying  your  fare.  You've  un- 
buttoned my  suspenders  three 

99 

times. 


DISASTER 

We  have  so  many  stories  to  tell 
about  the  Diamondback  that  it's 


nice  to  tell  one  about  a different 
newspaper  once  in  a while.  There 
once  was  a reporter.  Not  one  of 
the  campus  variety,  but  a regular 
Out  In  The  World  newspaperman. 
He  had  been  sent  to  cover  a great 
mine  disaster.  All  that  he  saw  im- 
pressed him  so  much  that  he  tried 
to  indicate  all  the  emotion  and 
heroism  that  he  saw  around  him  in 
that  vast  panorama  of  death. 

In  a telegram  which  he  sent  to 
his  editor,  he  began,  “God  sits  to- 
night on  a little  hill  overlooking  the 
scene  of  disaster.” 

His  editor  immediately  wired 
back,  “Never  mind  disaster — inter- 
view God”  and  conclude!  1 with, 
“Get  picture  if  possible.” 

You  aren't  the  only  one,  Marv. 


IIE  KEEPS  asking  where  the  blood  donors  line  up. 

— W asliington  and  Lee  Southern  Collegian 
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TOM  SWIFT 

on  m 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  HARVARD  LAMPOON 


Chapter  I.  Something  Afoot 

Bless  my  Axis  taxes!”  Mr.  Damon 
exclaimed.  “Where  is  Tom  Swift? 
I’ve  got  to  see  him  immediately.” 

Our  young  hero  stood  up  from 
his  work  bench.  “Hello  there,  Mr. 
Damon,”  he  said  smiling,  “Come 
right  in.  Mrs.  Baggert  told  me  you 
were  downstairs.” 

“Bless  my  bankbook!”  Mr.  Da- 
mon ejaculated.  “Why,  bless  my 
Axis  . . .” 

“You  said  that  before,”  the  young 
inventor  interrupted. 

The  elderly,  eccentric  gentleman 
wore  a worried  expression.  “What’s 
the  matter,  Tom,”  he  queried,  “You 
seem  to  be  up  against  something.” 

Tom  Swift  frowned.  “It’s  nothing 
really  important,  Mr.  Damon,”  he 
retorted,  “but  I think  I’m  burnt  out; 
I can't  think  of  a thing  to  invent.” 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  other 
books  about  our  young  hero’s  ad- 
ventures will  realize  that  he  has  in- 
vented many  valuable  things,  and 
undergone  thrilling  episodes,  aided 
by  the  eccentric  Mr.  Damon,  big 
loyal  Koku,  and  red-blooded  Ned 
Newton,  Tom’s  closest  chum.  In 
Tom  Swift  and  His  Neurotic  Robot, 
Tom  and  his  loyal  crew  helped 
salvage  a Jersey  River  tug  after 
Tom  had  fashioned  a miraculous 
underwater  robot  out  of  a broken 


down  linotype  machine.  In  Tom 
Swift  and  His  Jamless  Zipper,  Tom 
and  Ned  Newton,  the  Shoptown 
Bank  lad,  helped  pretty  Mary 
Nestor  win  the  Staten  Island  beauty 
show  and  thus  prevented  Andy 
Foger  and  his  cronies  from  selling 
rock  candy  made  of  ground  glass 
to  the  fourth  grade  pupils  in  P.S. 
71.  In  Tom  Swift  and  His  Counter- 
Clockwise  Egg  Beater,  the  young  in- 
ventor and  his  eccentric  friend  were 
stranded  on  a Long  Island  sandbar 
when  the  tide  came  in. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Mr.  Damon  and 
our  young  hero. 

Chapter  II.  A Friend  In  Danger 

The  young  Swift  bent  down  over 
his  work  bench  littered  with  blue 
prints  and  government  contracts.  He 
frowned  intently.  Mr.  Damon’s  eye- 
brow  arched  quizzically.  “Why, 
Tom,”  he  expounded,  “you’re  work- 
ing on  something  new.  Let  me  in 

*4-  ” 

on  it. 

Tom’s  eccentric  follower  was  al- 
ways anxious  to  be  on  the  inside  of 
his  young  friend’s  struggles  because 
he  had  many  exciting  experiences. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  other 


books  about  our  young  hero’s  adven- 
tures will  remember  Mr.  Damon’s 
eccentricities.  In  Tom  Swift  and 
His  Little  Letter  File,  Mr.  Damon 
had  many  exciting  moments. 

“No,”  our  hero  mused  half- 
aloud.  “It’s  Mrs.  Baggert’s  night 
lamp.  Someone  took  the  bulb  out 
and  sawed  the  wire  through.  I've 
patched  all  that  up,  but  it  still 
doesn't  work,”  he  said  despond- 
ently. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Baggert  came  into 
the  room  with  a tray  of  tea  cups  and 
cookies.  “Here’s  a note  for  you, 
Tom,”  the  kind  housekeeper  said. 
“I  found  it  on  the  tail  of  a box-kite 
hanging  over  the  clothes  line.  Good- 
ness, you’ve  been  working  so  long, 
I'd  think  you'd  be  tired.  “You 
boys!”  Mrs.  Baggert  threw  up  her 
hands  and  shook  her  head. 

“I  can't  fix  this  damn  night  lamp; 
you'd  better  call  up  the  electrician.” 
our  young  inventor  barked.  “Tell 
him  you  were  gypped.” 

“Bless  my  mackinaw,  Tom.  but 
that  doesn’t  sound  like  you,”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Damon.  “What  does 
the  note  say,  Tom?”  he  asked  eager- 
ly, “anything  new?” 

Tom  opened  the  envelope  and 
frowned  in  amazement.  “Look,  Mr. 
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“One  tiling  at  a time,  damn  it. 
One  tiling  at  a time,”  our  hero 
snapped.  “Stay  here,  Mr.  Damon. 
I’d  better  take  a look  at  the  roof.” 


Chapter  III.  False  Alarm 


Damon,”  he  pondered,  it  says, 
‘Come  Quick.  I need  help.  Signed 
N.N.’  ” 

“Bless  my  writing  desk!”  ex- 
postulated the  eccentric  man.  “I 
wonder  if  it  means  us.” 

“Mr.  Damon,”  Tom  exclaimed 
hurriedly,  “someone’s  in  trouble!” 


ed  excitedly.  “De  roof!  Das  a fire 
on  de  roof.” 

“We’ve  got  to  get  Ned,”  Tom 
said  grimly.  “Come  on,  Mr.  Da- 
mon.” 

“Massa  Tom,”  Rad  whimpered, 
“someone  done  set  fire  to  de  roof.” 


om’s  dependable  yard  foreman 
already  had  the  blaze  under  control 
when  our  young  hero  climbed  onto 
the  adjoining  shed. 

“Luckily  no  damage  was  done, 
Mr.  Swift,”  the  dependable  yard 
foreman  announced. 

Tom  was  surprised  to  see  the 
charred  frame  of  a speedy,  mean- 
looking monoplane  resting  against 
one  chimney.  Dripping  with  water 
from  the  fire  hose,  a pudgy-faced 
red  head  was  sitting  in  the  cockpit. 
It  was  Andy  Foger.  Those  of  you 
who  have  read  other  books  of  our 
young  hero’s  adventures  will  remem- 
ber Tom’s  closest  rival,  Andy  Foger, 
the  Shoptown  bully.  In  Tom  Swijt 
and  His  Styptic  Pencil,  the  carrot- 
topped  bully  poured  acid  in  Mr. 
Damon’s  beach  sandals.  The  young 
(Please  turn  to  page  27) 


“Land  Sake’s!”  the  kind  house- 
keeper exclaimed.  “The  kite  was 
made  out  of  a lunch  box  and  paper 
napkins.” 

Tom’s  face  lightened.  “I've  got 
it,  Mr.  Damon,”  he  ejaculated.  “It's 
Ned  Newton.  He  carries  his  lunch  to 
the  bank  every  day.  Ned’s  in 
trouble.” 

“Bless  my  blue  serge!”  Mr. 
Damon  ejaculated.  “It’s  signed 
N.N.  Those  must  be  Ned’s  initials.” 

Just  then  a small  colored  negro 
darkie  hustled  into  the  room.  Those 
of  you  who  have  read  other  books 
about  our  young  hero’s  adventures 
will  remember  Tom  Swift’s  faithful 
handyman,  Eradicator  Samson.  In 
Tom  Swift  and  His  Whiskey  Still, 
Rad  Samson  rescued  Mary  Nestor 
from  a collapsible  beach  chair  on 
Blackout  Mountain. 

“Ma  ssa  Tom!”  the  darkie  shout- 
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CLARK  SHAUGHNESSY 


MARYLAND  LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  A NEW  ATHLETIC  ERA 
WITH  CLARK  SHAUGHNESSY 


Houdini  of 

By  Douglass  Wallop 


v lark  Shaughnessy’s  arrival  on  the  campus  means 
the  abolishment  of  the  Maryland  football  team.  But 
he’s  going  to  make  up  for  it.  In  its  place  he  is  putting 
fifteen  teams! 

Mr.  Shaughnessy’s  purpose  at  Maryland  is  very 
clear.  He  is  going  to  see  that  Maryland  men  become 
as  fit  physically  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  And 
to  get  fit  they  are  going  to  play  football. 

“Instead  of  concentrating  on  a few  varsity  football 
players,”  Mr.  Shaughnessy  said,  “we  are  going  to  in- 
stall a program  that  will  provide  football  competition 
and  practice  for  the  entire  male  student  body.  We 
are  going  to  emphasize  hard  work,  bodily  contact, 
bone  against  muscle.” 

When  this  program  goes  into  effect,  Maryland  is 
going  to  be  making  a singular  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  There  is  a definite  tie-up.  “As  this  war  pro- 
gresses, and  after  it  is  over,”  said  Mr.  Shaughnessy, 
“more  boys  are  going  to  be  taking  a part  in  football 
than  ever  before.  The  people  in  this  country  are  going 
to  learn  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  value  of 
physical  fitness  and  also  the  importance  and  value  of 
contact  and  combat  sports.  Naturally  they  will  take  to 
a game  like  football  because  it  more  closely  resembles 
war  than  any  other  sport  there  is.  ‘Survival  of  the 
fittest’  is  more  than  just  a phrase.  And  we  had  better 
be  fit  or  the  Japs  and  Huns  are  going  to  get  us.” 

He  is  already  moving  ahead  with  his  plans  for 
putting  his  program  into  operation.  It  is  going  to  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  military  department. 
Colonel  Wysor  is  very  enthusiastic  about  it  and  has 
guaranteed  Mr.  Shaughnessy  his  full  support.  The 
idea  at  present  calls  for  a team  in  each  of  the  twelve 
ROTC  companies.  In  addition,  there  will  be  the 
regular  varsity  team,  a junior  varsity,  and  a freshman 
team. 

With  so  many  teams  he  naturally  is  going  to  need 
a multitude  of  coaches.  He  has  planned  for  that  too, 
and  very  soon  now  he  is  going  to  start  a coaching 
school  here  on  the  campus  and  personally  instruct  his 
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The  T 


assistants  in  the  way  he  wants  these  fifteen  teams 
coached.  The  T formation  is  going  to  he  among  the 
first  things  taught.  Mr.  Shaughnessy  intends  to  use 
the  T in  its  full  force. 

Maryland’s  new  coach  was  born  in  Minnesota 
fifty  years  ago.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1914,  and  while  he  was  there  he  played 
three  years  of  varsity  football — each  year  at  a differ- 
ent position.  One  year  he  played  end,  the  next  tackle, 
and  the  last  year  he  played  fullback. 

To  guess  Mr.  Shaughnessy’s  age  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  look  at  his  iron  grey  hair.  Certainly  his  body 
wouldn’t  give  any  clue.  He  holds  himself  erect  and 
looks  to  be  in  peak  condition.  He  has  very  broad 
shoulders  and  still  looks  capable  of  giving  a line 
plenty  of  anxious  moments. 

The  year  he  played  tackle  at  Minnesota  his  running 
mate  at  the  other  tackle  was  Ossie  Solem,  now  head 
coach  at  Syracuse  University.  And  the  year  he  played 
fullback  his  substitute  and  understudy  was  Bernie 
Bierman,  for  many  years  Minnesota's  head  coach. 
This  was  Mr.  Shaughnessy’s  last  year  and  Bierman’s 
first. 

After  graduating  from  Minnesota  he  stayed  one 
year  as  assistant  coach.  But  in  1915  he  moved  to  the 
deep  south  to  become  head  football  coach  at  Tulane 
University.  He  stayed  at  Tulane  through  the  1926 
season. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy  never  coached  a team  that  played 
against  Maryland,  but  while  he  was  at  Tulane  he 
came  pretty  close  to  it.  In  1926,  his  last  year  at 
Tulane,  he  was  instrumental  in  scheduling  a game 
with  Maryland  for  the  following  season.  However,  he 
left  Tulane  before  the  time  came  to  play  it. 

His  1925  Tulane  team  was  the  first  southern  team 
ever  to  be  invited  to  the  Rose  Bowl.  The  president 
and  faculty  of  the  University  turned  down  the  invita- 
tion because  they  thought  the  team  was  too  light.  But 


light  or  not  the  team  was  undefeated  and  was  rated 
I925’s  national  champion. 

In  1927  he  switched  schools  but  stayed  in  the  same 
city.  He  became  coach  at  Loyola  University  of  the 
South,  also  in  New  Orleans.  He  remained  there 
through  the  1932  season. 

1933  saw  him  coaching  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  was  very  enthusiastic  in  speaking  about 
the  famed  Jay  Berwanger,  who  played  for  him  at 
Chicago  for  three  seasons.  “I  remember  in  one  game 
with  Illinois  Berwanger  carried  the  ball  36  times,  ' 
Mr.  Shauglmessy  reminisced.  “He  was  everywhere. 
On  plays  when  the  tailback  was  supposed  to  carry 
the  ball,  he  took  the  tailback’s  position.  When  the 
play  called  for  the  fullback  to  carry  it,  he  took  his 
place  too.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  all  around  backs 
of  all  time.” 

He  left  Chicago  in  time  to  start  the  1940  season 
at  Stanford,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  his 
very  first  season  he  led  Stanford  to  the  Rose  Bowl. 
He  feels  that  his  1940  Stanford  backfield  was  one  ol 
the  greatest  that  ever  played  together.  It  included 
Frankie  Albert,  Pete  Kmetovic,  Hugh  Gallarneau,  and 
Norm  Standlee.  Gallarneau  and  Standlee  created 
sensations  in  the  National  Pro  League  with  the 
Chicago  Bears  last  year — and  Mr.  Shaughnessy  says 
that  many  football  experts  call  Standlee  the  greatest 
fullback  the  game  has  ever  seen.  Albert  was  two 
years  an  almost  unanimous  choice  for  All-American. 

He  had  a special  word  for  Albert.  “In  1940,”  he 
recalled,  “Stanford  had  some  very  tough  football 
games,  and  we  had  virtually  no  substitutes.  We 
usually  played  the  same  11  men  through  the  entire 
sixty  minutes  of  each  game.  Albert  invariably  played 
at  least  59  minutes.  In  the  game  against  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  we  were  ten  points  behind  at  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter.  In  the  last  quarter  we  scored 
twenty  points,  and  after  the  twentieth  had  been  scored, 
with  about  a minute  to  play,  Frankie  came  running 
over  to  the  bench  and  grinned,  ‘Everything  is  in  the 
bag,  coach,  take  it  easy,  don't  worry.'  When  you  play 
59  minutes  of  football  and  come  off  the  field  joking 
about  it  you’ve  got  to  have  something. 

“Albert  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  players 
to  a crowd  that  I know  of.  He  was  a great  crowd 
pleaser.  He  was  always  doing  unexpected  things. 
Unusual  things.  He’d  quick-kick  when  the  opposition 
expected  him  to  buck  the  line;  he’d  pass  when  they 
expected  him  to  kick.  The  fact  that  he  was  so  small 
he  weighed  only  160  pounds — added  to  his  color.  He 
invariably  came  off  the  field  hardly  able  to  drag  his 
feet  behind  him,  but  he  was  always  grinning  about  it. 


Another  thing — lie  wore  No.  13  on  his  jersey  and  was 
left  handed.  He  got  a kick  out  of  slapping  super- 
stitution  in  the  face." 

T FORMATION  AND  CLARK  ShAUGHNESSY  SEEM  TO  GO 
together.  In  most  people's  minds  the  T is  a recent 
development  in  football.  Mr.  Shaughnessy  says  not. 
“It's  the  oldest  formation  in  football."  he  said.  “It’s 
the  formation  that  Dr.  Byrd  and  I both  used  when 
we  were  players.  During  the  course  of  the  years,  the 
coaches  got  away  from  it  and  forgot  about  it.  But  in 
the  last  four  or  five  years  it  has  been  revived  and  a 
great  many  innovations  and  variations  have  been 
added — for  instance,  spread  plays,  man-in-motion, 
and  new  methods  of  having  the  quarterback  feed  the 
ball. 

“The  T probably  will  become  increasingly  popular 
as  time  goes  on.  It  fits  itself  much  better  than  other 
systems  to  boys  who  don't  have  so  very  much  skill  and 
ability.  And  it’s  flexible.  There  is  no  single  back  in 
the  T style  who  is  delegated  to  do  nothing  but  block 
everybody  handles  the  ball." 

Mr.  Shaughnessy  feels  that  several  quarterbacks 
stand  out  in  their  ability  to  work  the  T.  Frankie 
Albert  is  one.  Sid  Luckman  of  the  Chicago  Bears  is 
another.  And  Keith  Molesworth,  now  helping  to  coach 
Navy,  is  a third. 

While  he  was  talking,  Dr.  Byrd  happened  to 
pass  the  DOOR  of  his  office.  Mr.  Shaughnessy  smiled. 
“There  goes  one  of  the  greatest  football  coaches  I've 
ever  seen."  he  said.  “And  lie's  doing  a great  job  of 
coaching  this  University.” 

He  has  known  Dr.  Byrd  for  a long  time.  They  be- 
came acquainted  at  the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference coaches  when  Dr.  Byrd  was  coaching  Mary- 
land and  Mr.  Shaughnessy  was  at  Tnlane.  At  that 
time,  Tulane  was  a member  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence. 

“The  fact  that  Dr.  Byrd  used  to  be  a football  coach 
makes  my  job  a lot  tougher,"  he  smiled.  “I'm  going 
to  have  to  be  on  my  toes.  I've  got  a boss  who  really 
will  know  it  if  I make  any  mistakes.” 

He  started  to  laugh.  “If  Dr.  Byrd’s  enthusiasm 
starts  running  away  with  him,”  he  said,  “lie’s  going 
to  be  invited  to  come  right  out  on  that  field  to  help. 
I’d  love  to  have  him  out  there  as  an  assistant  coach. 
That  would  really  be  fun.  That  would  be  one  time 
when  I'd  be  boss.” 

Mr.  Shaughnessy  is  a coaching  nomad  in  that  he 
has  coached  in  every  major  section  of  the  country. 
Tulane  and  Loyola  are  in  New  Orleans — deep  south; 
Chicago  is  in  the  middle  west;  Stanford  is  in  the  far 
west;  and  Maryland  represents  the  east  and  completes 


the  picture.  He  says  that  he  is  going  to  be  keenly  in- 
terested in  noticing  how  the  people  at  Maryland  talk 
and  act  and  in  comparing  them  with  the  students  and 
faculty  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  He  is  very 
favorably  impressed  with  Maryland.  He  calls  our 
campus  “beautiful"  and  says  that  he  has  seen  very 
few  that  can  equal  it. 

Making  the  student  body  physically  fit  is  the  key- 
note of  Mr.  Shauglmessy’s  work  at  Maryland,  but  he 
also  intends  to  give  us  a football  team.  He  said  that 
he  had  heard  rumors  of  a lack  of  enthusiasm  among 
Maryland  students  in  recent  years;  however,  he  didn't 
seem  very  worried  about  it.  “Human  nature  is  the 
same  the  world  over,”  he  said,  “and  people  are  bound 
to  be  enthusiastic  if  they  have  something  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about.  We’re  going  to  do  all  we  can  to 
give  it  to  them.” 


JOKE 


FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS 
SEE  NEXT 
PAGE 
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AIDED  BY  GENE  SULLIVAN 

Ed.  and  Women’s 
Ed.  on  way  to  printer. 


Jeanne  Sullivan 
tending  corn  flowers. 


Diamondback  Regrets 


Stell  Guts  Out 

From  Hill 


Reported  to  have  left  the 
campus  reliably  a few  days  ago 
is  Ted  Stell,  eminent  Diamond- 
back  columnist,  accompanied  by 
his  bloodhound. 


Ted  is  leaving  the  campus  in 
order  to  look  for  new  material 
to  receive  the  Daydodger  of  the 
Week  honor.  Last  week’s  fea- 
tured dodger  was  the  1700th  so 
(Try  back  page  now) 


DBK  REGRETS  ERROR 


Speaker  Speaks 

The  Diamondback  wants  to 
announce  a special  meeting  to- 
morrow night  in  the  office. 
There  is  to  be  a speaker  who 
will  try  to  help  the  Diamond- 
back  staff  members  learn  how 


Speaker 

Speaking 


to  write  even  better  than  they 
do  now.  > 

The  speaker  is  the  originator 
of  many  clever  little  expres- 
sions, old  favorites  such  as, 
“What  do  you  think  this  is, 
your  birthday?”  “Get  on  the 
ball,”  “Now  you’re  cooking  on 
the  front  burner,  fourth  burner 
from  the  rear,  and  with  gas,” — 
and  also  many  other  clever  little 
sayings  that  the  Diamondback 
has  been  using  for  many  years 
now. 

The  speaker’s  name  is  un- 
known. 

DBK  REGRETS  ERROR 


CANDID  SHOT  OF  DBK  GOING 
TO  PRESS 


DBK  SCOOPS  (What?)  AGAIN 


Scooping  the  campus  still  an- 
other time,  the  DBK  has  done 
it  again.  This  time  to  present 
to  you  all  the  name  and  picture 
of  the  1942  Beauty  Queen  be- 
fore it  is  even  yet  time. 

As  everyone  knows,  this 
Beauty  Queen  contest  is  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the 
Maryland  yearbook,  so  the  iden- 
tity of  the  queen  is  unknown 
until  the  yearbook  comes  out, 
which  it  often  does,  late  in  May. 
Or  early  in  June. 

However,  this  year  is  differ- 
ent. Marv,  editor,  and  incom- 
parable star  reporter  Gene  Sulli- 
van (often  known  to  his  friends 
as  Jeanne  Sullivan)  saw  to  that. 
There’s  a story  behind  it,  and 
here  it  is. 

One  night  Marv  and  Gene 
(Jeanne)  were  sitting  in  the 


Sum  Pumpkins,  Queen 

office.  “What  this  school 
needs — ” Marv  began. 

But  Jeanne  (Gene)  inter- 

DBK  REGRETS  ERROR 


rupted  him.  “Say,  Marv,  have 
you  heard  the  latest  joke  I made 
up.  It  goes  like  this.  The  first 
guy  says  ‘What  did  the  pencil 
say  to  the  paper?’  Then  the 
second  guy  says  he  don’t  know. 


Early  Bird  Sullivan 
about  to  get  worm. 


Then  the  first  guy  says,  ‘I  dot 
my  i’s  (eyes)  oni  you,  baby.’  ” 

Down  on  the  floor  went 
Jeanne  (Gene),  chuckling  and 
howling  ecstatically,  also  hold- 
ing his  sides.  Marvin  tried  to 
go  on.  “What  this  school  needs 
is  for  the  beauty  queen  to  be 
announced  even  sooner  than  or- 
dinarily. Now  Gene  (Jeanne), 
I’ve  got  an  idea.  Suppose 
you — ” 

By  this  time,  the  well  known 
humorist  had  regained  enough 
composure  to  allow  him  to  sit 
on  his  chair  again.  “Hey,  I got 
still  another  joke,”  he  inter- 
rupted. “Who  was  that  lady — ” 

(Back  page  now) 
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Error 

DBK  Errs 

And  Regrets 

The  Diamondback  really  is  a 
very  sorry  school  paper  that  it 
should  have  made  a mistake. 

But. 

We  made  it,  so  now  there’s 
nothing  to  do  but  admit  it  and 
set  the  school  straight.  (It  is  a 
Diamondback  tradition  that  all 
mistakes  be  admitted  and  recti- 
fied in  special  ' little  “regret 
error”  articles.) 

This  is  the  way  it  was. 

In  last  Friday’s  issue,  page 
one,  column  six,  we  printed  a 
story  all  about  how  Mr.  Ernest 
Hemingway,  famous  conductor, 
would  conduct  the  Hyattsville 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  a 
special  program  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s new  Armory.  We  an- 
nounced the  selections  to  be 
played  as  Beethoven’s  “I 
Boogied  When  I Should  Have 
Woogied  Blues,”  Louis  Arm- 
strong’s “Voices  of  Spring,” 
and  Tchaikovsky’s  “When  I 
Hear  the  “A”  Train  Blow  for 
the  Kokomo  Depot.” 

However. 

It  seems  that  somebody  on 
our  Staff’s  paper  didn’t  cover 
his  run  very  well. 

Because. 

Beethoven  didn’t  write  “I 
Boogied  When  I should  Have 
Woogied  Blues,”  Louis  Arm- 
strong didn’t  write  “Voices  of 
(See  page  3) 


June  Week 

In  May 

We  are  having  a very  special 
June  Week  this  year.  It  will 
be  in  May.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Uni- 
versity that  this  irregularity  has 
occurred.  That  we  know  of. 

When  asked  if  this  meant  a 
five-week  month,  Neal  Hath- 
away, chairman,  assured  us  that 

(Guess  where? 

Try  page  4) 
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StautmtMmrk 

Our  address — Paint-Branch-on-the-Pike-same-as-last-year 
Our  Motto — Plow  deep  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  corn. 

Our  tradition  — A staff  birthday  party  every  Sunday  night 
zvhether  we  need  it  or  not. 

Published  a minimum  of  once  a semester — often  more. 


Kids  Who  Work  On 

Your  School  Paper 

EDITOR — Marvin  (formerly  Judson) 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Alice 
SPORTS  EDITOR— Alan 

BUSINESS  MANAGER — Paul  (although  it  was  formerly 
Boo) 

ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Jeanne  Sullivan 
FUNNIEST— Gene  Sullivan 
MOST  INDUSTRIOUS— Bert  Carhart 
SWEEPER  WITH  BROOM— Gene  Sullivan 


Something’s  Gotta  Be 
Done  About  It 

We  can  stand  something  for  So  Long,  and  then  No  Longer. 
The  point  has  been  reached  where  something  has  Got  To  Be 
Done.  What?  Is  what  we  wonder.  Just  to  illustrate  our  point — 

We  were  all  sitting  around  peaceful-like  last  Wednesday 
afternoon.  There  was  nothing  for  the  circulation  staff  to  do, 
because  L.  McKenzie  had  already  collected  all  the  Tuesday 
Diamondbacks  for  his  Waste  Paper  for  Defense  Remember 
Pearl  Harbor  V for  Victory  and  Hitler  is  a Stink  Campaign. 
All  of  a sudden  Alice,  of  blue  gown  caliber,  bolted  in.  Bolted. 

“Somepin’s  got  to  be  done!”  she  screamed  at  us.  (Us  is 
Marv.  If  you  think  I’m  going1  to  let  any  of  those  Other  Kids 
write  editorials  when  I’m  Editor,  YOU’RE  CRAZY.) 

By  a swift  glance  in  the  direction  of  Our  Alice,  you  could 
easily  see  what  was  troubling  her.  In  one  grubby  little  hand 
she  clutched  a Terp  Bar.  The  saddest,  most  dribbled-down  little 
Terp  Bar  we’ve  ever  seen.  Hardly  one  inch  square,  we’d  say 
Off  Hand.  Poor  Alice.  Didn’t  even  have  the  heart  to  gnaw 
on  it. 

Now,  we  ask  you,  Can  This  Go  On? 

Yesterday  we  thought  we’d  give  them  One  More  Chance.  We 
walked  up  to  the  counter,  Big  As  Life.  “TERP  BAR!”  We 
roared,  being  in  good  practice  from  yelling  remarks  of  the 
goading  variety  to  our  staff.  , 

The  daydodger  fellow  who  works  in  the  bookstore  fished  out 
another  little  bittie  thing  sadder  even  than  Alice’s.  “We’ll  fix 
’Em !”  We  decided. 

Sticking  out  our  lean  jaw,  we  said  softly,  BUT  FIRMLY, 
“Call  that  a TERP  BAR?”  (Last  two  words  louder.) 

What  the  Diamondback  wants  to  know  is : Where  are  the 
Terp  Bars  of  yesteryear? 

Note:  Star  Reporter,  Carhart  suspects  Ace  Business  Man- 
ager, Mac  McKlovsky  of  Terrapin  fame,  of  having  something 
to  do  with  it.  Incriminating  evidence — Mac  was  seen  crawling 
out  of  the  refrigerated  Terp  Bar  box  late  one  Friday  afternoon 
Wiping  His  Mouth! 


OPEN  FORUM 


To  the  Editor  of  the 
Diamondback  : 

We  fellas  in  the  “Coli-Sigma” 
are  hurt  to  the  quick  and  mad 
as  hell  about  that  article  about 
us  in  the  Old  Line.  Not  many 
of  us  live  in  the  “Coli-Sigma” 
anyway.  Only  about  300  of  us, 
and  when  you  think  of  all  the 
athletic  fellas  on  this  here  hill, 
that  certainly  isn’t  very  many 
of  the  total  at  all  really. 

We  know  that  two  girls  wrote 
that  article  and  we  know  who 
they  are  too.  As  hard  as 
we  work  every  day  with 
our  jobs  and  practices  and 
everything,  we  hardly  have  time 
to  dress  and  walk  up  to  the  din- 
ing hall.  Besides  we  don’t  look 


so  bad  in  our  clothes.  When  we 
walk  with  the  dorm  boys  you 
can’t  hardly  tell  us  apart. 

Our  sentiments  summed  up 
in  one  simple  sentence  is  this. 
We  think  that  any  girls  (we 
don’t  care  what  old  girls  they 
are)  who  would  say  such  things 
about  us  guys  down  here  should 
be  kicked  outta  this  here  school. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  we 
fellas  down  here  at  the  “Coli- 
Sigma”  are  gonna  get  up  a peti- 
tion related  to  the  above  matter 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

No  girls  can  say  things  like 
that  about  us  guys  and  get  away 
with  it! 

The  Coliseum  Fellas. 


THROUGH  THE 

TORTOISE  SHELLS 

BY  GENE  SULLIVAN 


Candid  Photo 
of  author  laughing  at  one 
of  own  jokes. 


Sunday  - night  - reminis- 
cences - of  - a - harried  - week- 
end - while  - seated  - at  - the  - 
controls  - of  - our  - mighty  - 
A - train  . . . Friday  night  . . . 
went  to  Daydodger’s  Spring 
Formal  in  the  company  of  other 
illustrious  daydodgers  . . . made 
speech  ...  led  promenade  . . . 
turned  cartwheels  . . . instigated 
a game  of  Spin  the  Bottle  . . . 
acclaimed  funniest  daydodgers 
of  all  the  daydodgers  there  . . . 
and  is  it  any  wonder? 

Saturday  morning  . . . spent 
long  hours  walking  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  Tri  Delt 
House  in  the  hope  that  one  of 
them  would  come  out  and  play 
baseball  in  order  that  I might 
have  something  besides  the  Old 
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Line  to  make  jokes  about  . . . 
Saturday  afternoon  . . . Read 
in  Joe  Miller’s  Joke  Book  for 
several  hours  . . . discovered 
terrific  joke  that  is  going  to 
split  the  sides  of  the  Diamond- 
back  staff  when  I spring  it  . . . 
It  was,  “A : ‘Who  was  that 
lady  I saw  you  with  last  night? 
B : ‘That  was  no  lady — that  was 
my  wife.’  ”...  Went  up  to  my 
postoffice  box  and  when  I open- 
ed it  30,000  Old  Lines  slid  out 
on  my  head,  thus  burying  me. 
Just  let  them  stay  on  the  floor, 
of  course  . . . And  just  inci- 
dentally, the  Old  Line  stinks. 

Saturday  night . . . dressed  up 
in  girl’s  clothes  and  changed 
name  to  Jeanne  . . . Fixed  my- 
self up  a date  with  roomie  Boo 
Boswell  . . . Boo  and  I went  to 
eighteen  frat  dances  so  as  to 
gather  material  for  social 
column  . . . Thought  that  no- 
body would  recognize  me,  but 
when  I cracked  my  first  joke 
everybody  cried  out,  “That’s 
not  Jeanne  Sullivan — it’s  Gene 
Sullivan.”  ...  I might  have 
known.  Being  funny  isn’t  al- 
ways a picnic  . . . 

Sunday  morning  . . . spent  my 
time  thinking  up  malicious 
things  to  say  about  members  of 
the  Old  Line  staff  .-  . . Sunday 
afternoon  . . . baked  a cake  for 
Doris  McFarland’s  birthday 
party  at  the  Diamondback  office 
tonight  . . . And  here  it  is  to- 
night . . . and  I’m  all  set  to  be 
even  funnier  than  before. 
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TEAM  AT  PLAY 


TERP 

TALKS 


TEAMS  WIN  (and  Lose) 


OR 


We  went  down  to  the  Varsity 
Grill  yesterday  to  get  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Zalesak.  While 
we  were  waiting  for  him  we 
inserted  a random  nickel  in  the 
nickelodeon.  Up  to  our  neck 
swarmed  the  heady  strains  of 
“Roll  Out  the  Barrel,”  and  at 
this  point  Mr.  Zalesak  (him- 
self) trotted  out.  Looking  us 
straight  in  the  eye,  he  said 
grimly,  “We’re  going  to  make 
Miss  Stamp’s  team  look  like  a 
bunch  of  kindergarten  kids.” 

WHAT  WAS  HE  TALK- 
ING ABOUT? 

What  was  he  talking  about? 
The  Obstacle  Course  Race,  of 
course.  Between  Dean  Stamp’s 
All  Star  Athletic  Club  and 
Zalesak’s  Grimy  Grillsters.  This 
titanic  struggle  has  been  sched- 
uled for  433  Saturdays  in  a row 
now  (counting  last  Saturday) 
but  each  time  it  has  rained. 
However,  both  teams  have  been 
working  hard  and  are  looking 
pretty  impressive  in  practice. 
They’re  rarin’  to  go  this  Satur- 
day, weather  permitting,  of 
course. 

As  the  name  implies,  Dean 
Stamp’s  club  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  all  stars. 

WHO  ARE  THEY? 

Who  are  they?  You  certainly 
should  know  by  now.  Miss  Lee 
and  Miss  Johnson  of  the  office 
staff,  Miss  Ruth  Lee  Thompson 
of  the  Terrapin  staff,  Doris  Mc- 
Farland of  Campus  Cleanup 
fame,  and  boys’  dorm  char- 
woman who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous. 

WHO’S  ON  ZAL’S  TEAM? 

The  local  grill  mogul’s  team 
includes  such  civic  luminaries 
as  Joe  Burko,  Dan  the  Campus 
Cop,  Prince  George  of  the 
restaurant  of  the  same  name, 
and  Larry  MacKenzie,  trash 
collection  mogul. 

This  contest  will  be  very  well 
covered.  Special  news  corre- 
spondents from  the  London 
Times,  Delhi  Daily,  and  Tokyo 
Teapot  will  be  in  there,  not  to 
mention  the  entire  photographic 
staff  of  Life  Magazine. 

WELL  COVERED,  ALL 
RIGHT 

Most  of  the  obstacles  are 
familiar  to  readers  of  this 
column.  The  first  one  is  a quar- 
ter mile  length  of  iron  pipe 
through  which  the  contestants 
must  crawl.  This  pipe  is  barely 
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6 inches  in  diameter,  so  it  is  ap- 
parent that  this  will  be  difficult. 
Zal  (himself)  will  do  the  crawl- 
ing for  his  team,  while  the  char- 
woman will  represent  Dean 
Stamp’s  girls. 

WHO  DOES  WHAT 
ELSE? 

Well,  of  course,  there  is  the 
wire  that  is  stretched  100  yards 
above  Paint  Branch.  Dean 
Stamp  and  Larry  MacKenzie 
will  walk  across  this  on  their 
hands,  backwards. 

DAN  LOOKS 
IMPRESSIVE 

Then  comes  the  long  row  of 
automobile  tires.  It  is  the  idea 
here  to  trip  lightly  on  the  toes 


Dan,  campus  cop, 
looking  impressive 


down  this  line  without  stepping 
on  the  tires  because  of  national 
defense,  which  is  a rather  in- 
volved sentence.  Policeman  Dan 
and  Ruth  Lee  Thompson  will 
vie  here,  and  while  we  think  of 
it  we  might  say  that  in  practice 
Dan  has  looked  very  impressive. 

RUTHIE  HOPES  IT  ' 
DON’T  RAIN 

When  reached  for  a statement, 
Miss  Ruth  Lee  Thompson  re- 
marked, “Lawd,  I hope  it  don’t 
rain  next  Saturday.” 
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Crashing  into  the  headlines  of 
the  Maryland  sports  world  is 
that  terrific  team,  the  Dorm 
Devils,  of  Section  E.  Their 
meteoric  rise  to  fame  was 
started  when  they  won  a breath- 
less victory  over  the  Calvert 
Hall  Kitty  Cats  in  the  finals  of 
the  all  Star  ping  pong  contest. 
You  will  remember  the  last 
thrill  packed  seconds  of  that 
memorable  game  in  which  the 
Devil’s  Sonny  Cauliflavor  sent 
the  ball  back  with  a special 
jack-knife  twist  that  completely 
non-plused  his  opponent.  In- 
cidentally, that  ball  has  never 
been  found. 

An  easy  victory  was  won  by 
the  Dorm  Devils  when  they 
were  challenged  to  a gruelling 
Chinese  Checker  contest  by  the 
Phi  Delt  Wing  Boys.  The 
whole  campus  was  stunned 
when  this  phenomenal  team  suc- 
ceeded again  in  a nimblety-peg 
contest  with  Sigma  Nu.  “Tru- 
ly”, said  Bill  Hottel,  “these  boys 


Spring,”  and  Tchaikovsky  isn’t 
scheduled  until  next  week  to  re- 
lease “When  I Hear  the  “A” 
Train  Blow  for  the  Kokomo 
Depot.” 

Furthermore. 

As  we  might  have  known, 
Hemingway  writes  books  and 
doesn’t  conduct  orchestras  at  all. 

And. 

Somebody  just  ran  in  to  tell 
us  that  the  new  Armory  isn’t 


CONVERSELY 

achieved  a remarkable  attain- 
ment.” 

For  two  weeks  the  boys  have 
been  training  for  the  greatest 
athletic  contest  of  the  season — 
jacks.  It  is  a game  in  which 
the  thrills  can  be  compared  only 
with  the  spills.  The  team  has 
really  been  taking  their  train- 
ing period  seriously — no  ginger- 
pop,  no  cracker  jacks,  no  lico- 
rice sticks,  no  nothin’.  Only 
after  the  big  game,  to  be  held 
in  the  Ritchie  Coliseum  on 
April  30,  will  the  tension  be  re- 
lieved. After  talking  with  a few 
of  the  star  Devils,  we  are  con- 
fident that  they  will  Come 
Through  On  Top. 

Cauliflavor  says,  “You  should 
see  my  biceps!”  Rickets  Sneer- 
inger  was  heard  to  murmur  an 
old  proverb,  “I’ll  moider  da 
bums.”  You  can  see  that  they 
have  the  attitude  of  the  victor. 
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finished  yet. 

Besides. 

Hyattsville  doesn’t  have  a sym- 
phony orchestra.  How  silly  of 
us  fellows. 

So.. 

We’re  all  broken  up  about 
these  little  mistakes  and  really 
and  truly  want  the  school  to 
know  that  we  regret  them.  (See 
headline  above  for  proof.) 
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Diamondback  Says  It 

Is  Sorry  For  The  Error 

(Jumped  from  page  1) 


COED 

CUTIE 

CLOTHES! 

At  right  is  a photo  of 
Miss  Doris  McFar- 
land being  girded,  by 
E.  F.  Zalesak  for  her 
part  in  the  forthcom- 
ing Obstacle  Race. 
Doris  wears  COED 
CUTIE  CLOTHES 
exclusively.  Hoiv 
about  you? 

Obtained  in  rear  booth  of 
Varsity  Grill. 
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. s, 


DBK  SCOOPS  AGAIN 

(Jumped  from  page  1) 


OPEN  FORUM 


To  the  Editor  of  the 
Diamondback  : 

I understand  that  one  of  your 
policies  is  to  put  “the  Diamond- 
back  Regrets  Error”  signs  in 
your  paper  as  a result  of  any 
errors  you  might  have  made  in 
one  of  your  previous  issues.. 

I read  the  Diamondback  care- 
fully the  week  after  my  picture 
appeared  but  I found  no  such 
sign.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  slight  error  you 
made  concerning  my  picture. 
My  name  was  spelled  correct- 
ly; I did  speak;  but  it  was  not 
really  my  picture  at  all.  It  was 
not  even  a picture  of  any  of  my 
friends. 

I understand  that  it  was  a 
picture  of  some  band  leader.  I 
do  not  lead  bands,  I preach.  I 
do  not  smoke  pipes.  I always 
button  my  collar.  So  naturally 
that  could  not  have  been  my 
picture. 

Could  you  fix  up  a little  error 
box  in  the  next  issue  of  your 
paper  ? I think  I would  feel 
better. 

Very  sincerely, 

Peter  Marshall. 
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honored,  and  it  seems  that  this 
exhausts  Maryland’s  supply. 

So  Ted  has  gone  far  afield  to 
find  fresh  material,  possibly  at 
G.  W.,  he  thought  when  reached. 
The  bloodhound  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracking  down  any  likely 
dodger  who  might  prove  re- 
luctant. 


But  this  time  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Marv  right  back. 
“Now  listen,  Sullivan,  I really 
would  like  you  to  take  charge 
of  this  for  Our  School  Paper 
and  do  it.  I want  you  without 
fail  to  get  me  the  name  and  pic- 
ture of  the  1942  Beauty  Queen 
by  next  Sunday  night  right  be- 
fore time  for  the  staff  birthday 
party.” 

“Aw — nuts!”  Gene  (Jeanne) 
said  for  lack  of  something  bet- 
ter. “You  know  I don’t  like  all 
that  serious  stuff.” 

Marv  was  consternated  and 
started  to  ponder.  Suddenly  his 
face  lit  up.  He  snapped  his 
fingers.  “I  got  it,”  he  said  beam- 
ing. “You  can  do  it  in  the  form 
of  a joke.  You  can  steal  the  pic- 
ture and  leave  a little  note  say- 
ing, ‘Guess  whodunit.’  Won’t 
that  be  peachy?” 

“Oh,  goody,”  gurgled  Jeanne 
(Gene).  “Goody-goody — a joke. 
Just  what  I love  best  in  all  this 
whole  world!” 

So  saying,  he  set  his  jaw  and 
dashed  out  of  the  office,  climbed 
through  the  transom  of  the  Terp 
office,  did  it  to  Prentice’s  desk 
with  a blow  torch,  and  got  the 
picture.  Also  the  name.  The 
picture  accompanies  this  little 


In  a statement  issued  for  ex- 
clusive Diamondback  publica- 
tion, Ted,  when  he  left,  said, 
“Hells  bells,  I hope  to  bring 
back  loads  of  new  daydodgers 
for  my  column,  ‘Off  Campus 
and  On.’  Or  is  it  ‘On  Campus 
and  Off?’  I never  can  remem- 
ber. Dammit.” 

ERROR 


story.  The  name  of  the  girl  is 
Sum  Pumkins. 

The  DBK  really  and  truly 
feels  that  it  has  made  the  Cam- 
pus an  even  better  place  to  live 
by  performing  this  little  service. 
And  hopes  it  may  become  an 
annual  event.  And  tradition. 
What  with  the  absence  of  ivy. 


May  June  Week 

(From  page  1) 

it  did  not.  “Instead  of  confus- 
ing things  more  than  they  al- 
ready are  (Which  is  PLENTY 
— Ed.  note)  we  have  decided 
not  to  add  a week  on  to  the 
month  of  May,  but  rather  to 
change  the  name  of  the  last 
week  in  May,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  known  as  The  Last 
Week  In  May,  or  May's  Last 
Week,  to  June  Week.”  “I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  meets  with 
the  approval  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  kids  on  the  hill”, 
Hathaway  added. 

The  big  week  starts  at  mid- 
night, May  27,  with  the  Senior 
Outing  which  will  be  held  in 
the  press  box.  Refreshments 
will  consist  of  beer  (compli- 
ments of  Joe  Burko)  and  the 
boys  and  girls  are  urged  to 
bring  their  own  blankets. 

The  following  night  will 
bring  the  Senior  prom,  which 
is  to  be  a blackout  party,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  are  urged  to 
bring  their  own  blankets. 

Scheduled  tenatively  for  the 
night  of  May  29  is  the  Senior 
Banquet  which  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Dude  Ranch.  The  guest 
speaker  will  be  one  of  the  resi- 
dent artists,  Pookins  Dawn.  He 
will  speak  on  “Success  and 
What  it  Has  Meant  to  Me.” 


June  Week 

Moguls  Meet 

The  Junior  - Senior  German 
which  is  to  be  called,  for  patri- 
otic reasons,  the  Junior-Senior- 
Bundles  - for  - Britain  - Planes- 
for  - MacArthur  - Remember  - 
Pearl  - Harbor  - Defense  - 
Victory  - Dance  will  immediate- 
ly follow  the  banquet.  And 
guess  who’s  going  to  play!  Cab 
Calloway ! 

It  looks  like  a big  week  to 
us  on  the  DBK  staff.  May  or 
June,  what  the  hell,  is  what  we 
scream. 
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Dancers  Dance, 
Prancers  Prance 

The  May  Day  Committee  had 
a big  meeting  in  Joe  Burko’s 
Cactus  Room  last  night.  They 
decided  things.  What  they  de- 
cided was  to  call  the  dancers. 
From  the  Field  House. 

There  will  be  many  practice 
periods.  Mostly  the  practice 
periods  will  be  during  the  drill 
hour.  This  will  be  nice.  For 
the  fellows.  The  fellows  are  ex- 
pected to  call  the  dancers  too, 
as  who  isn’t.  When  asked  for 
his  opinion,  Col.  Wysor  re- 
marked, “Solid,  man.”  We’re 
sure  it  will  be  a success. 


Either  4nn  Paterson  or 
Marie  Beall  practicing 
for  May  Day. 


That  isn’t  all  those  girls  de- 
cided. They  talked  about  cos- 
tumes. The  May  Court  will 
wear  fatigue  suits,  on  account 
of  national  defense. 

“What  we  need  to  make  our 
May  Day  a success  on  the  hill,” 
says  Marie  Beall,  chairman,  “is 
free  beer  and  a pretzel  chain.” 
(As  opposed  to  daisy  chain,  of 
course.)  This  will  be  especially 
nice  for  the  visiting  mothers 
from  Hagerstown  who  are  sure 
to  be  thirsty  after  their  long, 
hot  trip  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. 
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Campus  Clean- 
up Poem 

Jack  and  Jill 
Went  up  the  hill 
To  gather  a pail  of  Terp  Bar 
sticks. 

Jack  fell  down 

and  broke  his  crown. 

But  Jill  didn’t  care  because 
She  had  made  the  Campus 
An  even  cleaner  place 
To  live  than  before. 
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DBK  Subsidizes  Larry  MacKenzie 


Larry  in  the  act  of  doing 
nobody  knows  just  what. 


Larry  is  your  Campus 
Representative  for: 

1.  Trash 

2.  Scrap  Iron 

3.  Corsages 

4.  Old  Tires 

5.  Bootlegged  Tires 

6.  Razor  Blades 

7.  Old  Gold  Teeth 

8.  Sex  Magazines 
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Ted  Stell  And  His 

Bloodhound  Cut  Out 

(From  page  1) 
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wan 


Looking  at  his  full  white-tie,  top  hat  and  tailed  length  in  the  mirror, 
Tweefle  the  Terp  was  forced  to  admit  that  certainly  a more  magnificent 
turtle  there  had  never  been.  Carefully  straightening  an  already  geomet- 
rically precise  tie,  and  brushing  imaginary  specks,  dandruff  scales 
and  similar  debris  from  his  lapel,  he  left  the  mirror  reluctantly. 

And  his  girl  turtle,  he  admitted,  was  quite  presentable  too  as  she 
glided  down  the  stairs  of  the  sorority  house  down  in  the  Park,  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill. 

“Myrtle — turtle!'  her  sorority  sisters  gasped  in  ill  concealed  envy, 
being  among  the  unfortunates  who  were  not  girls  of  publications  men 
or  girls  of  friends  of  publications  men  or  even  friends  of  their  friends, 
and  consequently  not  going  at  all  to  the  Big  Affair.  “You'll  really 
knock  ’em  cold,  baby,  Myrtle  Turtle,"  they  said. 

“In  one  way  or  another,"  Myrtle  retorted  enigmatically. 

“Things  will  probably  be  jumping  to  heat  hell  tonight,"  Tweefle  said 
by  way  of  conversation  when  they  had  climbed  into  the  jazz  car,  which 
had  cryptic  funny  little  things  painted  on  it,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  stated:  “This  gleaming,  shiny  powerful  whale  wagon  is  hell  on 
three  and  a half  wheels,”  which  went  to  show7  what  kind  of  mind  Tweefle 
had. 

Tweefle  giggled  suddenly  when  they  had  passed  the  red  brick  build- 
ings with  the  white  columns  on  the  Hill,  and  were  well  on  the  way  to  the 
Turtle  Publications  Banquet  at  the  Country  Club.  “I  feel  lugubrious 
to  beat  the  Dutch,"  he  explained.  “I  didn’t  bring  flowers,  because  they 
always  dangle  in  the  soup,  which  adds  little  to  the  attractiveness  of 
either.  So  instead  I bought  a whole  quart  of  drinking  liquor."  He 
extracted  the  bottle  from  his  hip  pocket,  which  if  anyone  had  cared  to 
notice  had  previously  bulged  perceptibly.  “See,  I haven't  even  touched 
it  yet.  I just  feel  lugubrious,  what  with  being  almost  an  ex-editor  of  a 
humor  magazine  on  the  Hill." 

Tweefle  drove  on  in  silence  for  several  miles  while  Myrtle  took  a 
short  snort  of  drinking  liquor  direct  from  the  bottle.  He  thought  it 
was  just  the  right  kind  of  evening  for  a momentous  occasion,  warm  and 
spring-like.  Vibrant  with  awakening  life — ah,  that  was  it.  How  Tweefle 
loved  to  surprise  himself  with  such  powerful  literary  phrases.  He  took 
a huge  breath  of  the  fragrant  air  and  his  turtle  chest  puffed  dangerously. 

“It’s  my  turn  on  the  bottle,  I should  think,”  he  murmured  in  Myrtle’s 
ear. 

( Please  turn  to  page  24) 
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WARMUP  FDR 


BUD  KELLER 


JIM  FORBES 


Lacrosse,  once  the  sport  of  Indians, 
has  become  a Maryland  institution. 


BY  JOE  CROCKETT 


Jan  you  imagine  one  thousand 
half  naked,  war-painted  Indians, 
whooping  and  hollering  while  they 
heat  each  other  to  the  time  of  a tom 
tom?  This  sounds  like  the  fantastic 
torture  of  tribal  warfare.  In  reality 
it  was  merely  a friendly  game  of 
baggatiway. 

In  this  game  a player  set  off  for 
his  opponent’s  goal,  about  five  or 
ten  miles  away,  carrying  a crudely 
constructed  ball,  usually  a piece  of 
hide  stuffed  with  hair,  in  a net 
which  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
stick.  The  object  of  the  game  was 
for  five  or  six  hundred  natives  to 
beat  the  ball  carrier  to  a pulp  and 
to  take  the  ball  away  from  him  be- 
fore he  reached  the  goal.  This  could 
easily  have  been  done  if  it  weren’t 


ray  grelecki 


for  another  five  or  six  hundred  In- 
dians beating  on  the  first  bunch  in 
order  to  protect  their  runner. 

The  braves  were  often  inaccurate 
in  their  attempts  to  steal  the  ball,  but 
were  super-marksmen  when  it  came 
to  spilling  a rival’s  brains.  The 
death  rate  at  a single  baggatiway 
game  was  extremely  high;  few 
players  escaped  wholly  unscathed, 
and  broken  bones  and  bleeding 
scalps  were  routine.  If  a warrior 
made  a goal  he  was  proclaimed  a 
hero  and  elevated  to  rank  of  chief. 
If  he  failed,  he  never  lived  to  tell 
about  it. 

The  copper  colored  boys  became 
fiends  for  the  sport  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  became  emphasized  as 
a traditional  trainer  and  initiator 
for  the  young  bucks  about  to  go  on 
the  war  path.  Before  going  into  a 
game  the  players  subjected  them- 
selves to  severe  rituals  such  as  fast- 
ing and  having  their  backs  slashed. 
This  all  came  under  the  heading  of 
pleasure  and  was  a supposed  sign  of 
strength.  The  medicine  men  super- 
vised all  dirty  work  like  slashing 
the  backs  and  refereeing.  The 
squaws  and  youngsters  who  formed 
the  cheering  section  often  ran  up 
and  down  the  sidelines  beating  their 
tribesmen  with  switches  to  urge 
them  on  to  victory. 

One  of  the  most  savage  mas- 
sacres in  Canadian  history  was  the 
result  of  a baggatiway  game.  When 
Canada  became  a British  posses- 


THE  WAR  PATH 


sion,  the  Ottawa  Indians  became 
very  bitter  and  resentful.  Pontiac, 
leader  of  these  fierce  natives,  in- 
vited the  Britishers  who  held  Fort 
Michilmackinac  to  witness  a con- 
test between  the  Objibway  and  Sac 
tribes.  The  English  declined  the  in- 
vitation, fearing  the  war-like  sav- 
ages would  kill  them  once  they 
were  on  the  outside.  An  agreement 
was  finally  reached,  and  the  specta- 
tors consented  to  view  the  game 
from  within  the  walls.  Under  or- 
ders from  chief  Pontiac,  the  two 
thousand  participants  began  play- 
ing closer  and  closer  to  the  fort. 
Since  there  were  no  rules,  the 
British  did  not  realize  their  danger 
until  too  late.  The  Indians  suddenly 
dropped  their  sticks,  ran  into  the 
fort,  and  wielded  their  tomahawks 
on  every  Englishman. 

The  Algonquins,  leaders  in  this 
tribal  skull  cracking  game,  had 
been  getting  along  fine  until  the 
early  French  missionaries  “horned 
in.”  After  exchanging  ten  cent 
beads  and  junk  for  million  dollar 
real  estate,  white  man  took  red 
man’s  game,  then  pushed  him  into 
obscurity.  The  year  1740  saw  the 
French  adopt  the  sport  as  a pastime. 
They  called  the  game  “La  Crosse,” 
changed  the  type  of  stick,  developed 
a new  ball,  limited  the  number  of 
players,  and  thought  that  they  were 
“playing  the  game.”  The  game 
flooded  the  Canadian  territory  and 
soon  became  the  national  outdoor 
game. 


URING  THE  19th  CENTURY  LA- 
CROSSE INCREASED  IN  POPULARITY, 
and  the  playing  rules  became 
standardized.  Participants  could 
now  take  to  the  field  and  be  rea- 
sonably sure  that  they  wouldn’t  end 
up  in  an  embalming  parlor.  La- 
crosse seeped  like  a lazy  terrapin 
into  the  State  of  Maryland  and  hit 
the  Agricultural  College  in  the  next 
century.  A young  fellow  named  Ed 
Powell  from  the  Mt.  Washington 
junior  team  organized  the  campus’ 
first  team  in  the  Spring  of  1910. 
Sticks  were  bought  and  a couple  of 
goals  rigged  up  on  the  old  baseball 
diamond.  Being  the  only  experi- 
enced player,  Powell  became  the 
manager,  captain,  and  coach.  The 
team  played  two  games  with  Balti- 
more City  College  and  lost  them 
both. 

Three  years  later  the  team  was 
showing  improvement,  but  not 
enough,  for  they  lost  games  to  the 
Carlisle  Indians  9 to  1,  to  Harvard 
12  to  0,  to  Mt.  Washington  5 to  2, 
and  tied  Baltimore  City  1 to  1 . 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  sort 
of  controversy  about  the  sport  after 
this  very  unsuccessful  season.  It 
couldn't  have  been  deemphasis,  for 
there  had  been  no  emphasis.  La- 
crosse followers  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment  in  The  Reveille 
(the  yearbook)  that  year:  “Do  not 
let  lacrosse  drop.  The  game  has 
just  gotten  on  its  feet  here,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  in 
the  course  of  time,  become  as  strong 
as  baseball  or  football.”  The  fol- 
lowing year  Reginald  Van  Trump 
Truitt  took  over  the  coaching  reigns, 
and  the  school  athletic  council  ad- 
mitted lacrosse  to  the  “standard 
athletics.”  Ecpiipment  was  to  be 
bought  by  the  college  and  not  by  the 
individual  players. 


IIORLD  War  I LEFT  THE  LACROSSE 
SET-UP  VERY  BADLY  SHAKEN  and  ill 
need  of  a stimulus  as  late  as  1921. 
Even  then  the  team  was  uncertain 
about  funds,  but  through  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Byrd  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  student  body,  the  team 
was  now  adequately  provided  for. 
Lacrosse  could  now  ride  the  “gravy 
train”  into  importance  and  prestige. 
In  twenty  last  moving  years  this 
Indian  game  became  one  of  Mary- 
land's most  popular  collegiate 
sports. 

Each  year  Jack  Faber,  who  took 
over  the  reigns  from  Truitt  in  27, 
built  up  a team  stronger  than  the 
one  before.  In  1929,  he  turned  out 
a team  which  lost  only  to  St.  John’s 
beating  N.  Y.  U.,  Cornell,  Army, 
Navy,  and  Hopkins,  and  scoring 
eighty-three  points  to  ten  for  its  op- 
ponents. Bill  Evans,  great  attack 
man,  received  the  All-American 
award,  and  led  the  country  in  in- 
dividual scoring. 

1936  produced  a National 
Championship  team  at  Maryland, 
as  the  Terps  overpowered  all 
collegiate  foes.  The  following  year 
they  shared  that  same  honor  with 
Princeton. 

V 

13 IX  MEN  THAT  YEAR  WHO  CON- 
STITUTED the  most  powerful  shout- 
ing array  on  any  college  team 
caused  sports  writers  to  dub  them 
Maryland’s  “Six  man  attack".  Rip 
Hewitt,  Parker  Lindsay,  George 
Watson,  Charlie  El  linger,  Bobby 
Neilson,  and  Jim  Meade  made  up 
this  ferocious  sextet. 

In  1939  the  Terps  were  once 
more  the  top  team  in  the  nation, 
boasting  an  all-star  lineup.  Jim 
Meade  and  Rip  Hewitt  both  re- 
ceived All-American  honors  that 
year. 

1940  put  Maryland’s  stickmen 
on  the  top  once  more,  with  all 
players  returning  except  Meade  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Hewitt.  Maryland  downed  all  op- 
ponents, climaxing  the  season  with 
a win  over  a undefeated  Hopkins 
combination. 

Last  year’s  stick  team  lost  only 
to  Hopkins  and  to  Army  and  was 
rated  second  in  the  nation.  Fans 
will  long  remember  the  thrilling 


Terp-Princeton  game.  Although 
Maryland’s  superiority  was  evident 
throughout,  so  closely  contested  was 
the  game  that  an  extra  period  was 
called.  In  the  last  few  minutes  of 
play,  the  Terps  whipped  in  another 
goal  which  decided  the  game  by  a 
score  of  6-5. 


Maryland  has  reached  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  Lacrosse  world,  con- 
sistently turning  out  one  of  the  best 
teams  in  the  nation.  Under  the 
smooth,  capable  handling  of  Coach 
Faber,  this  year’s  squad  should  stay 
light  in  there. 


Life  isn't  the  same,  you  will  have  to  acknowledge, 
When  May  comes  to  college. 

The  grass  weaves  a mat  for  her  over  the  land, 

While  myriads  of  butterflies  sue  for  her  hand, 

And  even  the  book-addicts  feel  it  their  duty 
To  bask  in  her  beauty. 

When  May  comes  to  college,  the  swallows  hold 
meetings 

T o tender  their  greetings. 

The  sun  sends  its  rays  in  a golden  barrage, 

And  each  bit  of  shrubbery  wears  a corsage, 

For  nature  itself  is  suffused  ivith  the  leaven 
And  flavor  of  heaven. 

Then  the  captain  of  track  in  his  shy  sort  of  way 
Courts  the  queen  of  the  May ; 

And  other  romances  are  budding  and  thriving, 

While  somewhere  professors  get  busy  contriving 
Some  means  of  preventing  these  laddies  and  lasses 
From  cutting  their  classes. 

When  May  comes  to  college,  Frn  gay  as  the  moon 
On  an  evening  in  June, 

And  so  daffy  with  love  Fd  be  likely  to  flirt 
With  my  brother  himself  if  he  put  on  a skirt. 

Why,  1 cant  write  a note  without  adding  in  closing 
A postscript  proposing. 

When  May  comes  around,  though  1 don't  always  show 
it, 

Fm  half  of  a poet. 

It’s  then,  if  at  all,  that  my  rapt  fancy  chooses 
To  offer  libations  in  praise  of  the  muses, 

For  life  is  a poem,  you’ll  have  to  acknowledge, 

When  May  comes  to  college. 

CECIL  R.  MARTIN 
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Chottie  Allen,  attractive  Kappa  Delta  pledge, 
looks  at  her  compact  for  a last  minute  checkup. 
Chottie  is  wearing  a tunic  of  Kelly  green  crash, 
which  makes  a brilliant  contrast  for  the  yellow 
skirt  of  silk  jersey.  This  ensemble  may  be 
purchased  at  Breslau's.  See  page  3 for  ad. 
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HILLCREST 

HIATUS 

Bill  was  sitting  across  the  little  table  from 
Charlotte,  in  the  Hillcrest  Tavern,  the  back  of  his 
chair  pushed  tightly  against  the  back  of  the  chair  of 
a woman  at  the  table  behind  him.  Every  time  the 
woman  talked  she  made  gestures  with  her  hands  and 
her  whole  body  moved  so  that  she  pushed  Bill  forward 
and  backward.  The  three-piece  band  over  in  a corner 
of  the  dance  floor  was  playing  Rose  Room. 

“Do  you  want  to  dance?”  Bill  asked. 

“I'm  awfully  tired,”  Charlotte  said. 

Bill  took  a long  swallow  of  his  beer.  It  was  warm 
and  tasted  flat.  It  had  been  in  the  glass  a long  time. 
He  emptied  the  glass  and  called  a waitress. 

“Two  beers,”  he  said  to  the  waitress. 

“One,”  Charlotte  said.  “I  don’t  want  any  more.” 

“Two.”  Bill  said.  “If  I only  get  one  you'll  drink  it.” 

When  the  waitress  left  they  sat  without  saying  any- 
thing. There  was  a lot  of  noise  in  the  Hillcrest  Tav- 
ern. People  were  talking  and  once  in  a while  some- 
body laughed  loudly,  but  above  all  this  was  the  sound 
of  the  three-piece  band,  and  especially  the  throaty, 
sensuous  groan  of  the  tenor  saxophone. 

“I  think  the  saxophone  player  is  drunk,”  Charlotte 
said. 

“Probably,  but  he's  good.” 

The  waitress  put  two  glasses  on  the  table,  wet 
where  the  beer  had  slopped  over.  She  took  the  quar- 
ter Bill  gave  her  and  scooped  a handful  of  coins  from 
her  pocket.  She  put  a nickel  down  on  the  table  and 
walked  away. 

The  band  bad  stopped  and  the  pianist  played  some- 
thing that  meant  the  set  was  finished.  The  people  who 
had  been  trying  to  shuffle  around  the  dance  floor  went 
back  to  their  seats. 


“I  get  a kick  watching  them  dance,”  Charlotte  said. 

Bill  stared  at  the  red  checkered  table  cloth.  The 
place  seemed  less  crowded,  less  intimate,  now  that 
the  music  had  stopped,  and  there  was  something  miss- 
ing as  though  a good  friend  had  gone  away.  Bill 
stared  at  Charlotte’s  hands.  She  had  long  fingers  with 
carefully  shaped  red  nails.  He  didn’t  like  red  nails. 

Charlotte  sipped  her  beer  nervously,  as  though  she 
were  trying  to  think  of  something  to  say.  Bill  wished 
she  wouldn't  always  try  so  damned  hard  to  keep  the 
conversation  going.  They  knew  each  other  too  well 
to  bother  with  that. 

“Where's  everybody  going?”  Charlotte  asked  sud- 
denly. 

“I  can  guess,”  Bill  said. 

“No,  look.  They’re  all  going  outside.  Something 
must  have  happened.” 

Bill  drank  his  beer  in  a long  swallow  and  then 
followed  her  to  the  door.  There  was  an  open  space 
in  front  of  the  place,  with  cars  parked  close  together 
at  the  sides,  and  by  the  road  a crowd  of  people. 

“There's  been  an  accident,”  Charlotte  said,  hurry- 
ing across  the  graveled  space. 

W HEN  THEY  REACHED  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  CROWD,  Bill 
saw  that  several  cars  had  stopped  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  but  none  of  them  was  damaged.  Then  he  felt 
Charlotte’s  hand  tighten  on  his  arm,  and  he  saw  the 
body  lying  on  the  ground,  covered  with  a blanket. 

“Is  he  dead?”  Charlotte  said  in  a low  voice. 

“No,  lie’s  breathing.  What  happened?” 

“Motorcycle,”  a man  said,  pointing  to  where  the 
wrecked  cycle  lay  in  a ditch  against  the  telegraph 


A man  lay  bleeding  by  the  roadside. 
“Do  something ,”  Charlotte  said. 
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pole.  “Couldn’t  make  the  curve,  1 guess.  Kan  right 
into  the  pole.  He’s  been  out  here  nearly  half  an  hour.” 

“Why  don’t  they  do  something  for  him?”  Char- 
lotte said. 

“They  called  the  hospital  half  an  hour  ago,”  the 
man  said,  “and  the  ambulance  hasn't  come  yet.  Had 
to  call  three  hospitals  before  they  could  get  an  ambu- 
lance to  come.  City  hospitals  said  it  was  out  of  their 
territory,  to  try  the  county  hospital — ” 

Bill  looked  at  the  figure  lying  on  the  ground  care- 
fully. Some  of  the  people  in  the  crowd  turned  to  go 
back  into  the  Hillcrest  Tavern,  their  faces  looking 
pale  and  unnaturally  old.  The  man  on  the  ground 
was  twenty-five  at  the  most,  Bill  judged,  with  thick 
black  hair  and  a handsome  face.  He  seemed  very 
still,  his  heavy  irregular  breathing  moving  the  blan- 
ket up  and  down  making  him  seem  strangely  more  so. 

Somebody  said,  “Why  don’t  they  turn  his  head  to 
the  side,  so  he  won’t  choke?  His  mouth  was  bleeding.” 

“Why  don’t  the  cops  do  something?”  a woman  said 
in  a loud  voice. 

Two  state  police  stood  together,  close  to  their  car, 
talking  in  low  tones.  They  paid  no  attention  to  the 
woman.  A kid  in  a private’s  uniform  bent  over  the 
injured  man.  In  a minute  he  stepped  back. 

“He’s  got  a concussion,”  he  said  in  a serious  voice 
to  the  girl  with  him. 

The  girl  put  her  arm  around  him,  and  Bill  noticed 
that  her  hand  was  trembling. 

A man  laughed.  “Concussion — he  says  he’s  got 
concussion.  Looks  at  him  and  says  he’s  got  a concus- 
sion. How  the  hell  can  he  tell  who’s  got  a concussion 
that  way?” 

“II  the  ambulance  don’t  come  soon,  it  might  as 
well  not  come,”  said  a stout  woman. 

“He’s  not  hurt  bad,”  her  husband  said.  “Just  got 
bumped  a little  when  he  hit  the  pole.  He’ll  be  all 
right.” 

Charlotte  put  her  arm  through  Bill’s  and  pressed 
his  wrist  tightly  with  her  long  red-nailed  fingers.  Bill 
looked  away  from  the  man  lying  on  the  ground  to 
where  this  side  road  joined  the  pike,  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  away.  It  was  a warm  night,  and  the 
lights  of  cars  passed  steadily  by  on  the  pike,  rounded 
the  curve  and  disappeared  behind  the  trees  on  the  hill. 
Far  away  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  a siren. 

“He’ll  be  all  right,  won't  he?”  Charlotte  asked. 

“Sure,  he’s  just  knocked  unconscious.” 

The  state  police  moved  away  from  their  car  and 
told  the  crowd  to  move  back.  One  of  them  had  a 
flashlight  and  he  shone  it  on  the  face  of  the  injured 
man.  The  sound  of  the  siren  grew  louder,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  an  ambulance  turned  off  the  pike  and 
stopped  in  front  of  them,  its  red  lights  rotating  slowly. 


Two  internes  in  white  coats  opened  the  rear  door 
and  brought  out  a stretcher.  They  lifted  the  body  un- 
certainly. 

“For  God’s  sake,  keep  his  head  down,”  a man  said. 

The  stout  woman  sobbed  softly.  It  was  a funny 
sound  and  Bill  wanted  to  laugh. 

“There  now,  he’ll  be  all  right,”  her  husband  re- 
assured her. 

“He  will  be,  won't  he?”  Charlotte  asked  again. 

“Of  course,  I said  he  would.  He’s  just  knocked 
unconscious.” 

The  state  police  watched  the  internes  in  silence. 
The  one  with  the  flashlight  kept  it  shining  on  the  in- 
jured man. 

“It’s  a crime,”  a woman  said  loudly,  “forty  minutes 
it  took  for  the  ambulance  to  get  here.  A lot  of  things 
could  happen  in  forty  minutes.” 

A man  nodded  vigorously.  “Something  ought  to 
he  done  about  it.  We  ought  to  report  this.” 

“It’s  a crime,”  the  woman  repeated  thickly. 

The  ambulance  drew  away  slowly,  and  then  the 
siren  rose  to  a high  shriek  and  grew  softer  in  the 
distance.  Most  of  the  people  turned  back  to  the  Hill- 
top Tavern,  and  from  inside  Bill  could  hear  the  sound 
of  the  tenor  saxophone,  vibrant  and  sensuous,  over 
the  other  sounds  of  the  night. 

“All  right,  let’s  move  these  cars  off  the  road,”  the 
state  police  said.  “Get  going  there.” 

Bill  took  Charlotte’s  arm  and  led  her  toward  the 
doorway.  “I  need  several  beers,”  he  said. 

“Let's  not  go  back,”  Charlotte  said.  “Let’s  go 
home.” 

“We  can’t  get  the  car  out  until  they  clear  the  road. 
Besides  it’s  early.” 

“I'm  awfully  tired,”  Charlotte  said.  “Really,  I 
want  to  go  home.”  Her  face  was  white,  and  she  spoke 
as  though  she  were  a long  distance  away. 

T 

I HEY  WALKED  SLOWLY  ACROSS  THE  GRAVEL.  Looking 
back  Bill  saw  that  the  crowd  had  already  dispersed. 
Only  the  broken  motorcycle  still  lay  close  to  the  tele- 
graph pole.  Bill  wanted  to  go  back  inside.  He  thought 
of  his  room  in  the  city,  hot  and  dark,  the  black  shade 
hanging  motionless  at  the  one  window  that  looked  out 
over  the  narrow  yard  and  the  alley. 

“I  don’t  want  to  go,”  he  said  stubbornly.  “I  need 
a beer,  and  right  now  I'm  not  in  any  condition  to 

1 • 99 

drive. 

“I'll  drive.  ' Charlotte  drew  him  firmly  toward  the 
car.  “Bill,”  she  said  suddenly,  “you  were  a doctor — 
he’s  dying,  isn’t  he?” 

“I  said  lie’s  all  right.”  His  voice  though  not  loud 
had  become  harsh  at  her  words. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 


“But  he  isn't.  I could  tell  by  your 
face.” 

“All  right,”  Bill  said  savagely. 
“He’s  dying.  He’s  got  an  internal 
hemorrhage,  and  I don't  think  he'll 
last  the  night.” 

Charlotte  opened  the  door  of  the 
car.  “I’ll  drive,”  she  said. 

Bill  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
early.  The  sound  of  the  saxophone 
in  the  Hilltop  Tavern  had  stopped, 
and  he  could  hear  the  noise  of  voices 
and  laughter.  From  the  pike  came 
the  hum  of  cars  like  faraway  surf, 
and  from  the  woods  behind  the  Hill- 
top Tavern  the  steady  shrill  noise 
of  crickets. 

On  the  side  road  lie  could  hear 
automobiles  starting,  and  the  loud 
voice  of  the  state  police,  directing 
traffic.  Bill  stared  at  the  telegraph 
pole  standing  by  the  curve  in  the 
road. 

“The  son  of  a bitch,”  he  said 
softly,  getting  into  the  car. 


Tweefle  and  girl  somewhat  in 
a state  approaching  dis-equilibrium 
were  what  arrived  half  an  hour  late 
at  the  Country  Club,  to  be  greeted 
heartily  by  other  publications  men 
and  their  girls  and  friends  of  publi- 
cations men  and  their  girls,  etc. 

Several  of  the  publications  men 
slapped  him  on  the  back,  and 
Tweefle  glowed  moderately.  The 
editor  of  the  campus  newspaper, 
who  had  obviously  been  thinking  of 
his  remark  for  weeks  and  could  now 
contain  himself  no  longer,  said: 
“Here's  Tweefle,  the  funniest  joke 
of  the  magazine.” 

Tweefle  merely  managed  a sickly 
grin  combined  with  a coldly  beady 
eye,  because  he  was  really  not  half 
as  funny  as  people  thought.  It  took 
him  lots  of  time  to  think  of  clever 
things  to  say,  and  he  couldn’t  cope 


with  situations  of  such  an  unexpect- 
ed nature.  Besides,  as  he  said  to  all 
concerned:  “I  feel  quite  lugubrious, 
should  anyone  care  to  know.”  So 
saying  he  flipped  up  the  tails  of  his 
long-tailed  coat  and  did  several  in- 
tricate steps  of  an  old  Scottish 
dance. 

“This  function  has  all  the  aspects 
of  a ball,”  he  said  when  they  ar- 
rived inside. 

Time  seemed  to  flow  past  Tweefle 
without  his  doing  anything  about  it. 
Dinner  happened,  without  incidents 
of  any  interest,  except  that  next 
year’s  business  manager  and  his  girl 
sat  across  the  table,  and  Tweefle  did 
not  miss  the  covetous  glances  that 
passed  from  next  year’s  business 
manager  directly  across  to  his  girl 
Myrtle. 


OH.  THIS  IS  NOTHING.  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  SEEN 
THE  RAIN  WE  HAD  A FEW  YEARS  AGO. 

— Harvard  Lampoon 


Every  once  in  a while  Tweefle 
would  say  demurely:  “Pardon  me, 
hut  I seem  to  have  misplaced  my 
napkin,”  or,  “There  goes  my  shoe 
lace — untied  again,,,  and  duck  his 
head  under  the  table.  There  he 
would  further  diminish  the  contents 
of  the  quart  bottle,  which  by  now 
was  indeed  already  quite  dimin- 
ished. 

Once  he  bumped  into  Myrtle  who 
had  preceded  him.  “Up  to  tricks, 
I see,”  Myrtle  said.  She  grabbed 
the  bottle  and  drained  it.  Tweefle 
put  his  hand  on  her  knee  tentatively, 
but  she  kicked  him,  so  he  popped 
up  above  the  table,  glowing  pleas- 
antly. 

The  President  of  the  U was  sitting 
at  the  head  table,  yawning  cautious- 
ly, and  making  small  talk  with  the 
dignitaries  of  the  evening.  Now. 
however,  there  was  a crash  of 
shattered  glass  on  the  wall  directly 
behind  his  left  ear. 
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Next  year’s  business  manager 
sitting  across  from  Tweefle  whistled 
admiringly  through  his  teeth. 
“What  a shot — and  underhand 
too.”  He  looked  longingly  at 
Myrtle.  “You’re  just  too  much, 
baby.” 

“In  one  ear,  but  hardly  out  of 
the  other,”  screamed  a well-known 
columnist  of  the  campus  newspaper. 
“Does  everybody  get  it?  Oh,  my 
Lord,  but  what  a funny  thing  to 
say,”  he  cried,  falling  into  his  chair 
and  stuffing  a napkin  into  his  mouth 
to  avoid  being  conspicuous. 

Myrtle  sniffed  disdainfully,  then 
looked  across  at  next  year’s  busi- 
ness manager  and  giggled  coyly. 
“Guess  I learned  a thing  or  two  in 
the  field  house,”  she  said. 

There  were  speeches,  but  they 
arrived  at  the  stage  where  the  pre- 
dinner novelty  had  worn  off,  and  the 
post-dinner  novelty  had  not  yet  fully 
arrived.  The  only  alleviation  came 
when  Tweefle  presented  next  year’s 
staff.  His  face  was  very  flushed, 
and  he  unbuttoned  his  coat  with  a 
gesture  simulating  nervousness  in 
order  that  his  gleaming  gold, 
especially-polished-for-the- occasion 
O-D-Krepit  key  could  flash  blind- 
ingly into  the  eyes  of  all. 

“I  guess  I’ve  amounted  to  some- 
thing on  the  Hill,”  he  said  on  being 
seated. 

This  year’s  business  manager 
passed  him  a well-filled  bottle. 
“You  need  it  more  than  I do,”  he 
explained. 

Tweefle  frowned.  “I’ve  got  my 
reputation  on  the  Hill  to  consider. 
What  woidd  my  contemporaries 
think  if  they  saw  me  in  a loose  state, 


resulting  as  it  does  from  too  much 
liquor. 

“Your  contemporaries  won’t  see 
you,”  Myrtle  mentioned  practically. 
“There  aren’t  any.” 

Tweefle  looked  about  in  bewil- 
derment. So  there  weren't.  The 
place  was  empty. 

“Where’s  everybody?”  he  ven- 
turned  to  ask. 

“Diverting  themselves,”  said  this 
year’s  business  manager.  “They’ll 
be  back.  Also  us.”  So  saying  he 
whisked  his  girl  out  toward  the  park- 
ing lot,  muttering  to  her  cautiously, 
“But  remember,  smooching  isn't 
everything  in  life.” 

And  come  back  they  did,  slowly 
and  somewhat  unsteadily,  Tweefle 
thought,  though  it  occurred  to  him 
that  since  he  was  surely  unsteady 
himself  and,  if  they  were  unsteady 
too,  then  they  might  appear  to  be 
steady — but  they  didn’t.  He  de- 
cided to  abandon  this  abstruse  no- 
tion in  favor  of  fraternalizing  with 
the  other  publications  men  and 
their  girls. 

“How  are  you  all?”  he  said  to  a 
passing  group. 

There  was  no  reply. 

Nobody  paid  the  least  attention. 
They  were  thronging  around  next 
year's  editors  and  business  man- 
agers, and  lesser  officers  were  sur- 
rounded by  lesser  satellites.  Next 
year's  editor  of  the  newspaper 
passed  by,  staring  at  him  coldly. 
Finally  somebody  pointed  to  him 
somberly  and  said,  “Tweefle’s  a 
has-been.” 

Then  the  outgoing  editor  of  the 
newspaper  crawled  by.  “Outgoing 


in  many  ways  is  my  story,”  he  said, 
lifting  his  red-rimmed  eyes.  Tweefle 
noticed  that  there  were  tear  streaks 
on  his  checks,  which  seemed 
peculiar. 

“You’re  a was,"  the  outgoing 
editor  called  back  from  the  door- 
way. “We’re  all  a was.  All.  Alas!” 
He  threw  up  his  turtle  arms  in  an- 
guish and  bumped  down  the  steps 
on  his  chin. 

Tweefle  began  to  feel  dejected. 
No  one  paid  any  attention  to  him. 
including  his  girl.  The  band  had 
arranged  itself,  and  the  tables  had 
been  removed,  when  suddenly  the 
Dean  of  Turtle  Women  appeared 
before  the  microphone  on  the  band 
stand. 

“Children,  children,"  she  said 
effusively,  clapping  her  hands  for 
attention.  “Tonight  we  have  some- 
thing of  a surprise,  which  I know 
you'll  all  be  too  too  thrilled  over. 
In  these  oh  so  troubled  times,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  national  unity  is 
the  thing,  and  more  than  that  jazz 
is  probably  here  for  a long  long 
while.  So  let  me  present  my  good 
friend.  Hot  Lips  Lunce,  jazz  king 
of  Harlem.  Do  your  stunts,  Lunce.” 

“Kill  yourself,  baby,”  the  musi- 
cian cried,  and  the  band  blasted  in- 
to Sent  For  You  Yesterday. 

Tweefle  heard  some  distinguished 
looking  man  say  to  the  Dean  of 
Turtle  Women,  “This  band  sends 
me.  Come  on,  cake,  let's  shake. 
Then  a man  whom  he  recognized  as 
his  printer  appeared  threateningly 
before  him. 

“How  do  you  do,  sir?  Tweefle 
said  mildly. 

“I've  wanted  to  say  this  for  a 
long  time,”  the  printer  said  without 
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preamble.  “You  sure  have  caused 
me  a hell  of  a lot  of  trouble  with 
your  stinking  magazine.  Yes  sir,  a 
hell  of  a lot."  He  walked  away 
rubbing  his  hands  together  in  satis- 
faction. 

“It  was  a stinking  magazine  too," 
said  someone  behind  him.  Tweefle 
whirled  around.  A belligerent  body 
of  publications  bourgoisie  leveled 
a fish  eye  at  him.  “What  horrible, 
stinking  jokes,"  they  chorused. 

“ When  he  printed  jokes,"  said 
one  of  them  whom  Tweefle  recog- 
nized as  the  well-known  campus 
newspaper  columnist. 

“ When  he  printed  them,”  they  all 
cried  in  unison,  and  began  to  laugh 
uproariously. 

The  columnist  promptly  doubled 
up  with  laughter  and  fell  over  on 
the  floor  where  he  rolled  back  and 
forth.  “ When  he  printed  them!” 
he  cried. 

Everyone  took  up  the  phrase: 
“ When  he  printed  them — When  he 
printed  them — " until  the  Country 
Club  shook  with  their  voices  and 
whirled  around  alarmingly. 

“ At  all!"  gasped  the  columnist. 

Tweefle  shut  his  eyes  and  opened 
them  again.  He  was  in  terrible 
shape,  because  most  of  the  turtles 
were  weaving  around  the  dance 
floor,  and  not  saying  anything  at 
all,  and  the  body  from  which  he  had 
lately  received  the  fish  eye  had 
wandered  away. 

“Let's  dance,"  he  suggested  to  his 
girl,  Myrtle. 

“I  am  dancing,”  she  said.  “With 
next  year's  business  manager.” 

“So  you  are.  I'll  be  damned." 

Myrtle  stopped  dancing  and  came 
over  to  him.  “I  might  as  well  tell 
you  now.  I'm  not  your  girl  hence- 
forth. I haven't  told  you  because 
I didn't  want  to  spoil  your  evening 
but — but — ” she  said  rapturously, 
“I'm — pinned!” 

“I  know,"  Tweefle  said  quite 
calmly.  “I’ve  known  all  along  - since 
yesterday.  Next  year’s  business 
manager  being  a junior  on  the  Hill 


and  you  being  also  a junior  on  the 
Hill,  and  my  being  a senior  and 
about  to  graduate,  I can  see  that 
you’re  practical." 

“Not  at  all,"  she  said.  “This  is 
the  Real  Thing.” 

“I  hope  you  all  will  be  very 
happy.  Where’s  your  girl?” 
Tweefle  asked  next  year's  business 
manager.  “The  one  you  brought, 
that  is.  Perhaps  she  and  I could 
arrange  a mutual  interest  in 
smooch.” 

“Don't  know,”  said  next  year's 
business  manager.  “Just  don’t  know 
at  all."  He  danced  away  with 
Myrtle. 

Tweefle  shook  his  head  sadly, 
and  decided  to  talk  over  old  times 
with  his  one  staunch  friend,  this 
year's  business  manager.  But  when 
he  found  him,  business  manager 
and  girl  were  seated  in  a dark  cor- 
ner, and  the  former  said,  “Get  to 
hell  out  of  here  if  you  don't  mind. 
We  re  arranging  forthcoming  nup- 
tials.” 

The  room  was  spinning  danger- 
ously and  Tweefle  hurried  outside. 
Several  late  comers  were  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coming  late  and  Tweefle  said 
without  conviction,  “Step  right  in. 
Things  have  all  the  aspects  of  be- 
ing a ball.”  They  brushed  past  him. 

Numerous  compatriots  saw  him 
leave,  but  said  nothing,  not  even, 
“So  long,  Tweefle,  old  man.” 

Well,  he  thought,  the  pretense 
was  over.  Four  years  of  it,  in  fact. 
It  was  a horrible  business  to  go 
through  just  for  a sheep  skin  which 
ironically  enough  had  not  the  slight- 
est relation  to  that  docile  animal. 

“Furthermore,”  he  said  to  the 
spring  night  that  was  just  right  for 
such  a momentous  occasion,  “I'll 
have  no  time  for  girls  when  I’m 
making  my  way  in  the  world.” 

He  perched  himself  on  a railing, 
surprised  that  he  could,  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  How  he  hated  the  whole 
damned  business,  the  whole  four 
years  of  it,  the  hill,  and  oh— -just 
the  whole  silly  damned  four  years. 


Lord,  here  it  was  almost  June,  and 
he  would  be  through  with  it,  and 
glad. 

He  was  glad,  very  glad. 

He  blew  the  cigarette  smoke  out 
into  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and 
watched  it  until  it  had  dissolved. 
The  landscape  spun  majestically 
around  and  around  without  ever 
moving.  Tweefle  could  hear  the 
sound  of  the  inside,  all  mingled 
together  and  indistinguishable,  ex- 
cept for  the  plaintive  tones  of  the 
colored  trumpeter,  playing  / Sur- 
render, Dear. 

He  put  his  head  in  his  arms  and 
began  to  cry  softlv. 

— C.F.K. 


LIVERS 

It's  funny  how  one’s  thoughts 
keep  pace  with  the  weather. 

Yes,  it  certainly  is  a raw  night 
outside. 

- — Pelican. 


“I  can’t  stand  these  insipid,  semi- 
sophisticated,  half-baked,  partially 
conscious,  painted-up,  stupid,  dense, 
and  thick-witted  college  girls.” 
“What?  You  don't  like  co-eds?” 

— Pelican. 


Grandmother:  Johnny,  I wouldn't 
slide  down  those  bannisters. 

Johnny:  Wouldn't  hell,  you 

couldn’t. 

— Pelican. 
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TOM  SWIFT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


bully  flicked  a cigarette  butt  ofl  on- 
to the  tarpaper  roof. 

“Hey!’’  our  hero  shouted,  “stop 
that,  Andy  Foger.  Do  you  want  to 
start  another  fire?" 

The  bully  turned  and  shook  his 
fist  at  the  young  inventor.  “I’ll  get 
even  with  you,  Toni  Swift,"  he 
shouted,  stepping  down  off  the  roof. 
“I  was  doing  all  right  until  I hit 
your  chimney." 

“Well,"  Toni  mused,  watching 
the  sodden  bully  disappear  behind 
the  machine  shop.  “I  wonder  if  this 
means  trouble?" 

Chapter  IV.  In  The  Nick  of  Time 

Mr.  Damon  clutched  at  our 
hero’s  coat.  “Bless  my  flashlight, 
Tom!"  he  exclaimed.  “It’s  getting 
dark,  and  my  feet  are  cold,  and  we 
haven’t  started  out  after  Ned.” 

Tom  followed  the  eccentric  man 
into  a far  hangar,  which  housed  the 
Wasp  Sky  Scout. 

Just  then  a dark,  lurking  figure 
darted  around  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing. 

“After  him,”  our  hero  shouted. 
“He’s  probably  up  to  no  good.”  The 
young  inventor  raced  after  the  re- 
treating figure.  Just  as  Tom  grasped 
the  intruder’s  jacket,  his  foot  caught 
on  a root.  Tom  hung  on  desperate- 
ly; but  our  young  inventor,  kept  in- 
doors by  his  work,  was  no  match  for 
his  mysterious  adversary. 

“Well,”  our  hero  mused,  “prob- 
ably some  tramp  from  Shoptown.” 

Chapter  V.  Something  at  Last 

lthough  Mr.  Damon  did  not  fly 
airplanes  himself,  he  had  warmed 
the  trim  Sky  Scout  up.  Tom  pulled 


back  on  the  elevator  levers  and  the 
speedy  little  plane  roared  up  into 
darkness. 

“Bless  my  hatband!”  Mr.  Damon 
exclaimed,  “but  my  feel  are  cold.” 

Before  our  hero  could  answer, 
the  Wasp’s  trim  little  engine  sput- 
tered and  coughed.  There  was  a 
creaking,  shuddering  noise,  and  one 
wing  dropped  off. 

“Look!"  Tom  shouted,  “someone 
has  sawed  through  the  intermedial 
guy  wires.  We  ll  have  to  volplane 
down.”  Our  hero  tugged  at  the  con- 
trols. The  trim  Wasp  Sky  Scout 
yielded  to  his  skilled  hand  and 
settled  squarely  against  the  other 
chimney  of  the  Swift  residence. 
“This  is  getting  us  nowhere,”  our 
hero  muttered.  Suddenly  a dawn 
of  realization  broke  across  his  fea- 
tures. “I  have  it,  Mr.  Damon!” 


Chapter  VI.  Tom  Has  An  Idea 

Bless  my  cocktail  shaker!” 
Mr.  Damon  said  nervously.  “We’ve 
got  to  rush  down  and  help  Ned.” 

Our  young  hero  turned  and 
glinted  through  his  eyes  at  his  eccen- 
tric friend.  “To  hell  with  Ned,”  he 
snapped.  Those  of  you  who  have 
read  other  books  about  our  young 
hero’s  adventures  will  remember 
that  the  Shoptown  inventor  seldom 
snaps  about  anything.  “To  hell  with 
Ned,”  Tom  Swift  snapped.  “I've  got 
another  invention,  Mr.  Damon.  I’m 
going  to  build  an  electric  footpad.” 
Our  young  hero  was  himself  again. 
“An  electric  footpad!”  he  shouted, 
bounding  up  the  stairs. 

“Wait,  Tom!”  shouted  his  eccen- 
tric friend,  “don’t  . . .”  But  our 
young  inventor  was  too  engrossed 
to  pay  attention  to  Mr.  Damon’s 
ejaculations. 

“I  almost  have  it!"  Tom  shouted. 
“We'll  use  electricity." 

(Please  turn  to  next  page ) 
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“Look,  Tom,”  the  eccentric  Mr. 
Damon  exclaimed. 

“You  can't  stop  me  now!''  Tom 
announced.  “You  said  your  feet 
wex-e  cold.  I tell  you  we’ve  got 
something,  something  even  better 
than  my  flexible  thermos  jug.  Im- 
agine a footpad  with  . . .” 

“I  can  very  easily,”  Mr.  Damon 
explained  hastily.  “I  have  an  elec- 
tric footpad  at  home,  a good  one. 
I’ve  had  it  for  seven  years.” 

“Oh,''  our  hero  said.  “Oh.” 
“Bless  my  ...  I thought  you 
knew,  Tom,"  explained  his  good 
friend.  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
now?” 

“Oh,  dammit,"  our  hero  scream- 
ed. I'm  going  down  to  the  nearest 
bar  and  get  stinking  drunk  with 
Andy  Foger." 

And  those  of  you  who  have  read 
other  books  about  our  young  hero 
know  he  never  did  that  before. 

CUP 


Monday — I felt  highly  honored 
for  being  placed  at  the  captain's 
table. 

Tuesday — I spent  the  morning  on 
the  bridge  with  the  captain.  He 
seems  to  like  me. 

Wednesday — The  captain  made 
proposals  to  me  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a gentleman. 

Thursday — The  captain  threat- 
ened to  sink  the  ship  if  I did  not 
agree  to  his  proposals. 

Friday — I saved  six  hundred 
lives. 

— Pelican. 


Sc 


ozzou/e. 


A lady  who  lived  in  the  English 
countryside  was  visited  by  an 
evacuee  officer  arranging  shelter 
for  refugee  children.  The  maid 
answered  the  bell  and  then  rushed 
into  her  mistress’  room  and  blurted, 
“Please  mum  you’ve  got  to  have  two 
children  and  the  man  is  down- 
stairs.” 

— Pelican. 


He  (looking  at  decollete  evening 
gown) : “You  could  show  a little 
more  discretion.” 

She:  “You  men  are  never  satis- 
fied.” 

— Pelican. 


• 

Another  puzzling  psychological 
problem  is  the  meaning  of  dreams. 
Dr.  Fraud  cites  this  case: 

“A  certain  Mrs.  ‘G’  came  to  me 
in  my  offices  in  Vienna.  She  had 
dreamt  that  she  was  going  to  be 
killed  by  an  avalanche. 

“ ‘Pure  twaddle,  Mrs.  ‘G,’  I told 
her,  pure  twaddle.  Your  dream 
merely  signifies  that  your  husband 
has  a great  love  for  animals,  in- 
cluding one-eyed  jellyfish.' 

“After  thanking  me  profusely, 
Mrs.  ‘G’  left  my  office.  On  her  way 
home  she  was  killed  by  an  ava- 
lanche. A most  interesting  case." 

— Pelican. 


“So  ye’ve  been  to  college,  eh?” 
“Yeah.” 

“How  high  can  you  count?” 
“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  jack,  queen, 
king.” 

— Pelican. 
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Erster — “Wer  war  die  Dame  mit  der  ieh  Dich 
gestern  Abend  gesehen  babe?” 

Zweiter — “Das  war  keine  Dame,  das  war  meine 
Frau.” 

— Penn  State  Froth. 


MAY  ISSUE  OF 

^Ute  Old  Jlieie 

OUT  SOME  TIME  IN  MAY 


He  placed  his  arm  around  her  waist, 

And  on  her  lips  a kiss; 

Then  sighed,  “Tis  many  a draught  I’ve  had, 
But  not  from  a mug  like  this.” 

— Calif.  Pelican. 


It  seems  a general  and  a colonel  were  walking  down 
the  street  and  as  they  passed  private  after  private, 
the  colonel  would  return  their  salute  and  then  mutter, 
“The  same  to  you.” 

“Why,”  said  the  general,  “why  do  you  salute  and 
then  say,  ‘The  same  to  you’?” 

“I  used  to  be  a private  myself  once,”  said  the 
colonel,  “I  know  what  they're  thinking.” 

— Yellow  Jacket. 


%-namumg'Co. 

4-/4-  Water  St  Baltimore,  Md. 

LCxincjton 


Artists  - Engravers 

Color  Plates  - Halftones 

and  Zinc  Etchings 


Lasso  Yourself  A Squaw  And  Bring  Her  To 

THE  CORRAL 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

GOOD  FOOD  • GOOD  BEVERAGES  • GOOD  MUSIC 
Your  Host-- JOE  BURKO  Orchestra  Nightly 


Now  for  the  first  time  the  amazing  stroboscopic  camera 
analyzes  the  swing  that  made  baseball  history 


DiMaggio  sizes  up  the  pitch  . . . 


He  starts  that  devastating  swing  . . . Squarely  . . . solidly  . . . bat  meets  ball. 


A remarkable  series  of  repetitive  flashes 
show  you  the  famous  DiMaggio  swing 
and  follow-through  all  in  this  one  picture 
above.  Below,  at  the  left,  you  see  Joe  en- 
joying a Camel.  For  with  Joe  DiMaggio, 
when  the  game  is  over,  it’s  "now  for  a 
Camel.”  Yes,  Camel— the  milder  cigarette 
with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


FOR  8 yEARS. 
THEY  HAVE  THE 
MILDNESS  THAT 
COUNTS  WITH 
^ ME  j 


With  his  eyes  still  focused  on  the 
batted  ball . . . 


Joe  follows  through  in  a tremendous 
release  of  driving  power. 


Right  off  the  bat, 
Joe  Di  Maggio,  shown 
here  at  home,  will  tell 
you:  ” I find  Camels 
easy  on  the  throat  — 
milder  in  every  way. 
And  they’ve  got  the 
flavor  that  hits  the 
spot  every  time.  You 
bet  I like  Camels!” 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


I'VE  SMOKED 
CAMELS 


— nCA»tTTf 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28%  LESS  NICOTINE 


than  the  average  of  the  4 other 
largest-selling  cigarettes  tested  — 
less  than  any  of  them  — according 
to  independent  scientific  tests  of 
the  smoke  itself ! 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


